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PREFACE 


T his is the sixth Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division acquisitions report 
published since I became chief of the 
division in July 1972. The first three ap¬ 
peared in the July 1973, July 1974, and July 1977 
issues of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress. The first of the separate acquisitions 
reports in the present series covered the year 
1980, the second covered the years 1981 and 
1982, and this third report covers the years 1983, 
1984, and 1985. In the first Quarterly Journal re¬ 
port I set forth the rationale for the division's 
collecting efforts; in the second I described the 
acquisitions sources that make the Library of 
Congress unique among American libraries; 
and in the third I showed these acquisitions pol¬ 
icies in action. The Quarterly Journal reports 
were largely written by me. As specialists have 
been added to the staff, they have played in¬ 
creasingly important roles in the preparation of 
the division's acquisitions reports and have 
made it possible each year to consider additional 
collections. 

In this present report Leonard N. Beck, sub¬ 
ject collections specialist, drafted the Sigmund 
Freud, History of Science, Landmark Books, 
Gastronomy, and Performing Arts sections. 
James Gilreath, American history specialist, 
took responsibility for drafting the Americana 
section and played a central role in acquiring the 
materials described therein. Kathleen Hunt 
Mang, librarian for the Rosenwald Collection, 
prepared the section on illustrated books added 
in support of the Rosenwald Collection. Peter 
VanWingen, head of the Reference and Reader 
Services Section, drafted the sections on Fine 
Printing and Type, Typefounding, and Printing. 


I wrote the other sections and edited the manu¬ 
script to give it overall consistency. 

The acquisitions recorded here are some of 
the most important and extensive in the 
division's history. A number of things came to¬ 
gether to make this possible. The division had 
on hand qualified staff who had formulated ac¬ 
quisitions policies accepted by the Collections 
Development Office staff responsible for the 
overall growth of the Library's collections. The 
specialists stood ready when the funding situa¬ 
tion proved more favorable than in the past. 
However, purchases are in any year but a part of 
the picture. In the three years under review, 
exchanges, transfers from other custodial units, 
and gifts all played important roles. Each is con¬ 
sidered in the pages that follow. 

This report describes the Frederick R. Goff 
Memorial Collection established by friends of 
the division's longtime chief, who retired in 
June 1972 and died in London, September 26, 
1982, at the age of 66. Frederick Goff's influence 
on the division and the collections continue to 
this day. Indeed the opening sections of this re¬ 
port have been organized to discuss collections 
he was instrumental in forming. 

I would like to acknowledge the division's in¬ 
debtedness to those who by writing us, calling 
us, or talking to us in the Reading Room let us 
know the kinds of books, pamphlets, broad¬ 
sides, and other materials they would find use¬ 
ful in their research. Building collections is an 
enterprise requiring the cooperation of many 
people. Within the Library we depend on the 
assistance of the Collections Development Of¬ 
fice, the Order Division, and the Exchange and 
Gift Division, to name three of many offices. As 
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in the past we are grateful to the antiquarian 
book trade for sending special offers and ad¬ 
vance copies of their catalogs, receiving us hos¬ 
pitably during visits, holding materials, and in 
the end, we believe, taking pleasure in seeing 
the national collections grow. Finally we would 
like to thank our donors. Given its tremen¬ 
dously wide-ranging responsibilities, the Li¬ 
brary of Congress can devote only a portion of 
its resources to noncurrent acquisitions. These 


resources, even in favorable years like the ones 
described here, are never adequate for the de¬ 
velopment of rare book collections. The books 
presented by past and present donors have 
given the Library's rare book collections rich¬ 
ness and depth. As long as we have such do¬ 
nors the long-term growth of the collections is 
assured. 

William Matheson 

Chief 
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ACQUISITIONS 

1983-1985 


ROSENWALD COLLECTION 


T he Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection will 
be familiar to most readers of this re¬ 
port. Formed by Lessing Rosenwald 
over a fifty-year period, 1929-79, the 
collection has as its overarching theme the illus¬ 
trated book from the fifteenth century through 
the twentieth. It is without question the most 
important rare book collection in the Library of 
Congress. Nonetheless, it has lacunae, some be¬ 
cause opportunities to acquire material never 
came to the collector and others as the result of 
his deliberate choice. Large as he made the 
sweep of his collection, Lessing J. Rosenwald 
felt no obligation to include artists for whom he 
felt no special fondness. One of the twentieth- 
century artists he represented only sketchily in 
his collection (with one book, and that a minor 
one) was Henri Matisse. 

In the mid-1980s Matisse's greatest works are 
expensive. In this situation the division recalled 
the donor's encouragement to dispose of dupli¬ 
cates in support of the growth of his collection, 
keeping in each instance the best copy. In the 
process of cataloging the reference collection 
that came to the Library with the Rosenwald 
rare book collection in 1980 (Lessing 
Rosenwald's collection was housed in his pri¬ 
vate gallery, the Alverthorpe Gallery in 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, until shortly after 
his death in 1979), the division identified a sub- 

One of twenty vibrantly colored stencil prints from 
Henri Matisse's Jazz , the only book the artist both 
wrote and illustrated. The acquisition of this work 
by Matisse makes an important contribution to the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection. 


stantial group of duplicates. These duplicates 
were exchanged for a copy of Jazz (Paris: 
Teriade, 1947), Matisse's greatest illustrated 
book and in the division's view the most impor¬ 
tant twentieth-century livre d'artiste lacking 
from the Rosenwald Collection. 

In Jazz twenty stencil prints reproduce the 
artist's vibrantly colored gouaches, whose bril¬ 
liance must be seen to be believed. Matisse's 
handwritten text printed in facsimile clarified 
what he called the "chromatic and rhythmic im¬ 
provisations" of the images. Matisse took the 
title from his awareness of an affinity between 
the lyrical quality of his images and the soaring 
improvisations of jazz. In Matisse (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1979), Lawrence 
Gowing describes Matisse's colored cutouts as 
"the first entirely new autographic medium in 
twentieth-century art." Although he experi¬ 
mented with cutouts for years, it was only in 
Jazz that Matisse demonstrated his mastery of 
the new art form. 

To further represent Matisse, the Library pur¬ 
chased the Teriade 1946 edition of Lettres 
portugaises , traditionally ascribed to Marianna 
Alcaforado, a Portuguese nun. The entire de¬ 
sign and layout of the book, the violet initials 
and decorations, the fifteen original litho¬ 
graphs, the lithographed covers printed in pur¬ 
ple, and the typography are the work of 
Matisse. A further purchase of a major, but less 
well-known work of Matisse, Pasiphae: Chant de 
Minos (Paris: Martin Fabiani, 1944), provided 
the Library with still another aspect of Matisse's 
versatility, his use of linoleum engravings. 
Though linoleum engraving has not commonly 
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been used by artists, Matisse spoke of it as a 
"true medium predestined to be used by the 
painter-illustrator." In this technique the artist 
retains most of the linoleum surface, allowing 
the solid rectangle of the uncut surface to serve 
as a background for the engraved composition it 
contains. When the surface is inked, the incised 
line of the design prints as white. Fearing that 
the total effect might be "funereal," Matisse de¬ 
signed initial letters and running heads in lino¬ 
leum and printed them in bright red. In 1981 
Matisse's family published a two-volume edi¬ 
tion of this same text, Pasiphae: Chant de Minos, 
incorporating Matisse's further variations on his 
1944 illustrations, initials, and running heads 
(he had prepared them for a projected second 

Engraved frontispiece and title page from the 
seventh volume of Jean Jacques Rousseau's novel 
La Nouvelle Helo'ise. Though the title page says 
London, this edition was actually published in Paris 
in 1781. 

it-— 





edition). The 1981 edition follows instructions 
left by Matisse. The Library can now make avail¬ 
able Matisse's original conception and his fur¬ 
ther development of the theme. 

The Library purchased one important 
eighteenth-century illustrated book, the 1781 
Paris edition of Jean Jacques Rousseau's La 
Nouvelle Helo'ise, illustrated with a frontispiece 
and eleven engraved plates by Remi-Henri- 
Joseph Delvaux after designs by Moreau le 
Jeune. Gordon Ray in The Art of the French Illus¬ 
trated Book (New York: Pierpont Morgan Library, 
1982) considers the engravings "among the best 
illustrations for any novel in any language." 
Lessing J. Rosenwald's books from eighteenth- 
century France are, almost without exception, 
outstanding. The copy of La Nouvelle Helo'ise ac¬ 
quired is on large paper. The plates are in the 
first proof state printed on China paper and the 
text is printed on light blue paper. The Library's 
purchase of this special copy would surely have 
pleased Lessing Rosenwald. 
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The best-known focus and perhaps the great¬ 
est strength of the Rosenwald Collection is 
William Blake. In a long and varied career Blake 
produced a large body of work but only one set 
of wood engravings, seventeen tiny illustrations 
originally commissioned by Robert J. Thornton 
for his third edition (1821) of the Pastorals of 
Virgil. In these engravings Blake achieved a 
technical perfection yet to be surpassed. Cut 
white lines free his figures from deep black 
backgrounds and depict exquisite pastoral de¬ 
tails. Blake cut his designs four to a block and 
pulled a few proofs that are rare today. When 
the publisher received the blocks he cut them 
apart and trimmed them down. In the pub¬ 
lished edition the blocks were commercially 
printed on heavy paper and the best of the aes¬ 
thetic qualities, in terms of image and tech¬ 
nique, were lost. In 1825 John Linnell, the pa¬ 
tron of Blake's later years, purchased the blocks 
and had Edward Calvert print them on thinner 
paper in markedly better impressions. Finding 
important Blake material lacking from the 
Rosenwald Collection presents a challenge. 
Lessing Rosenwald would also have been 
delighted by the acquisition of these 1825 
impressions. 

At the time of Lessing J. Rosenwald's death 
his collection contained a generous representa¬ 
tion of the first generation of publishers of 
twentieth-century livres d'artiste, most notably 
Ambroise Vollard, and, to a lesser extent, Henry 
Kahnweiler. In the period under review the di¬ 
vision, in its twentieth-century acquisitions, 
sought books printed by later publishers such as 
Iliazd, Pierre Lecuire, and Pierre Andre Benoit. 
We also tried to acquire examples of artistic 
movements such as cubism, surrealism, and 
Russian futurism, previously less than fully rep¬ 
resented in the collection, at the same time 
keeping an eye out for the best work currently 
being produced by book artists. 

Examination of the catalog of the Rosenwald 
Collection published by the Library in 1977 will 
indicate how strong is its representation of the 
major livres d'artiste. Before Ambroise Vollard 
published one of the great landmarks of the 
livre d'artiste, the 1900 edition of Paul Verlaine's 
Pamllelement illustrated by Pierre Bonnard 
(number 2125 in The Lessing }. Rosenwald Collec¬ 
tion: A Catalog of the Gifts of Lessing J. Rosenwald 
to the Library of Congress , 1943-1975 [Washing- 



Wood engraving designed and cut by William Blake 
for Robert J. Thornton's third edition (1821) of the 
Pastorals of Virgil. 


ton: Library of Congress, 1977], hereinafter cited 
as Rosenwald Catalog), he commissioned a se¬ 
ries of print portfolios from some of the most 
significant artists of the period. One of these 
acquired in support of the collection, Odilon 
Redon's Apocalypse de Saint Jean (1899), presents 
a modern interpretation of a narrative cycle 
known throughout the history of book illus¬ 
tration. Redon's powerful lithographs are so 
expertly delineated that they constitute litho¬ 
graphic translations of the biblical text. Redon 
excelled in the creation of black-and-white im¬ 
ages. While he was examining Redon's litho¬ 
graphs, Edgar Degas is reported to have said, 
"But his blacks! oh! his blacks . . . impossible to 
pull any of equal beauty." 

To the seven works published by Efstratios 
Teriade described in the Rosenwald catalog the 
division added six, two of which are described 
above. Following the publication of Matisse's 
Jazz, Teriade printed a facsimile of Pierre 
Reverdy's Le Chant des morts (1948) written in 
the cubist poet's hand. Impressed by the beauty 
of Reverdy's script and wishing to support what 
he called the "sculptural" writing, Pablo 
Picasso set out to "illuminate" the folio pages in 
the manner of a medieval scribe. Always an art¬ 
ist of the twentieth century, Picasso created 
"illuminations" that are bold, brilliant, red 
dumbbell-like abstract forms that flow around 
and through the text, sometimes circling and 
sometimes bordering a word. 

Teriade's superb cubist book Au Soleil du 
plafond (1955) is illustrated by Juan Gris, who 
died in 1927 after completing only eleven of a 
planned twenty illustrations. Finally published 
almost thirty years after his death, the eleven 
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An Odilon Redon lithograph from the Apocalypse de 
Saint Jean , published by Ambroise Vollard in 1899. 

lithographs show Gris at the height of his 
powers. 

In 1966 Teriade issued Alfred Jarry's Ubu Roi, 
illustrated with thirteen improvisational litho¬ 
graphs by surrealist Joan Miro. Ubu Roi was a 
text Miro had long wanted to illustrate. His 
double-page lithographs bring Jarry's characters 
into action explosively. The line is exuberant 
and the pages are filled with bold, pure color. 

Three years after Ubu Roi appeared, Teriade 
published Paris sans fin, a book that held special 
significance for the publisher and for its artist, 
Alberto Giacometti, in honoring the city they 
loved. Giacometti began work in 1957, making 
hundreds of images of Paris. The final 150 lively 
and spontaneous lithographic sketches are 
among the loveliest depictions of the city ever 
done. 

Double-page Joan Miro lithograph from the 1966 
Teriade edition of Alfred Jarry's Ubu Roi . 


Though many of the century's greatest artists 
produced livres d'artiste, Picasso more than any 
other artist contributed to the genre, creating 
illustrations of astonishing diversity for over 150 
books. His illustrated books reflect not only 
changes in artistic styles but also his diverse as¬ 
sociations with publishers. Pierre Andre Benoit 
published seventeen books illustrated by 
Picasso. His PAB imprint has come to be synon¬ 
ymous with exquisitely printed books of ex¬ 
tremely high quality issued in small printings. 
One of the division's Benoit acquisitions, Rene 
Char's Pourquoi la journee vole (1960), was pub¬ 
lished in an edition limited to twenty-five cop¬ 
ies. It is illustrated with an unusual and delicate 
Picasso engraving on cellulite, as is its compan¬ 
ion acquisition, 25 Octobre 1961, which was pro¬ 
duced in an edition of eighty copies on the oc¬ 
casion of Picasso's eightieth birthday. 

Another publisher who worked closely with 
Picasso was Ilia Zdanevitch, a Russian emigre 
who used the pseudonym Iliazd. Iliazd pub¬ 
lished some forty illustrated books in the period 
1940-74, seven of which are in the Library's 
collections. Over the years Picasso and Iliazd 
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Sketch of Paris by Alberto Giacometti, one of 150 
lithographs illustrating Paris sans fin (Efstratios 
Teriade, 1969). 



Double-page drypoint landscape from Le Frere 
mendiant, illustrated by Pablo Picasso and published 
by Iliazd in 1959. 

collaborated in eleven books. The division was 
especially pleased to acquire Le Frere mendiant 
(1959), printed in an edition of only fifty-four 
copies. Generally recognized as the finest book 
created by Iliazd and Picasso, Le Frere mendiant 
remarkably blends Picasso's simple but sophis¬ 
ticated etched line and Iliazd's elegant typogra¬ 
phy. The text is taken from the 1877 printing of 
the African portion of a travel narrative by a 
fourteenth-century Franciscan. Picasso's dry- 
point etchings depict monumental African fig¬ 
ures that contrast with the landscapes. A fur¬ 
ther Picasso/Iliazd acquisition, Pirosmanachvili, 
1914 (1972), is their last collaboration. The book 
is Iliazd's biography of Niko Pirosmanachvili, 
the Russian primitive painter. 

Another acquisition, Sentence sans paroles 
(1961), brings together three major figures of the 
twentieth-century livre d'artiste: Georges 
Braque, who produced the original print on the 
book's cover, Alberto Giacometti, who etched 
the frontispiece portrait of Iliazd, and Iliazd, the 
book's designer. The last Iliazd acquisition, 
Ledentu le phare, published in 1923, shows still 
another aspect of his work. In the early years of 
the century the Russian avant-garde revolution¬ 


ized typography and book design. Aiming to 
create a wholly Russian art of the future, artists, 
writers, and publishers joined to produce books 
in which the form expressed the text. Published 
in Paris shortly after Zdanevitch settled there as 
an exile, Ledentu le phare broke new ground in 
graphic design. The book's arresting typogra¬ 
phy created visually striking patterns that are 
counted among the masterpieces of the Russian 
avant-garde. 

Russian futurist El Lissitzky joined with 
Vladimir Maiakovsky to produce Dlia golosa (For 
the Voice , 1923), a collection of Maiakovsky's po¬ 
ems. Lissitzky devised a thumb-indexed format 
for easy consultation. Creating images and 
shapes out of type and ornaments found in an 
ordinary printer's case, Lissitzky arranged them 
to reinforce the emotional and intellectual im¬ 
pact of the text. He wrote of the book: "My 
pages stand in much the same relation to the 
poems as an accompanying piano to a violin. 
Just as the poet in his poem unites concept and 
sound, I have tried to create an equivalent unity 
using the poem and the typography." Another 
Russian futurist purchase, Sergei Bobrov's 1913 
book of poems, Vertogradari nad lozami (Gardeners 
over the Vines), is illustrated with double-page 
lithographs by Nataliya Goncharova, grand¬ 
daughter of Pushkin and an important avant- 
garde painter. The illustrations in the book are 
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Ledentu le phare is one of the masterpieces of the 
Russian avant-garde. Page 29, shown here, 
illustrates the book's revolutionary typography. 
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the earliest examples of her work on stone. She 
is believed to be the only Russian futurist artist 
to have worked directly on stone. 

The most significant surrealist acquisition is 
the three-volume L’Antitete of Tristan Tzara 
(Paris, 1949). The first volume was illustrated by 
Max Ernst, the second by Yves Tanguy, and the 
third by Joan Miro. Ernst uses a surrealist col¬ 
lage technique. Tanguy develops illusionary im¬ 
ages, disoriented and dream-related. Miro's 
etchings are characterized by free play. The set 
provides three leading surrealists' interpreta¬ 
tions of an important surrealist poem. The 
Library's copy is in elegant, light-gray calf bind¬ 
ings by Pierre-Lucien Martin, one of the fore¬ 
most twentieth-century French binders. The in¬ 
laid mosaic designs of the three bindings echo 
the book's surrealist illustrations. 

As a result of divisional efforts the book work 
of Max Ernst is now better represented in the 
collections. In 1929 Ernst designed five full-page 
collages for Hans Arp's poem Gedichte weisst du 
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Double-page opening from Vladimir Maiakovsky's 
Dlia golosa, designed by Russian futurist El 
Lissitzky. 
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Iristan Tzara's L'Antitete (Paris, 1949) 
volumes were illustrated by surrealist 
Ernst, Yves Tanguy, and Joan Miro. T 
are by Pierre-Lucien Martin. 


y hrnst that are typical of his more recent work 
and employ some of his favorite motifs. 

Poet, typographer, publisher, and one of the 
great French architects of the book, Pierre 
Lecuire continues to produce work in the grand 
tradition of the livre d'artiste. The prime char¬ 
acteristic of his work is its intelligent and disci¬ 
plined restraint. Lecuire invariably chooses the 
most appropriate artist and joins to the illustra¬ 
tions the type, paper, and layout best suited to 
the text. The five Lecuire publications pur¬ 
chased by the Library offer an excellent testi¬ 
mony to the quality of his work. The earliest 
acquired is Cortege (1959). Lecuire's text is illus- 
trated with twenty-three color pochoir prints af~ 
ter papiers colles created by the Russian-born 
artist Andre Lanskoy. Twenty-point Garamont 
type was enlarged by Lecuire and printed with¬ 
out margins or paragraphs in a solid block. He 
intended the words to act as stones in a wall. 


< n , \ ^-PuiLueu particularly success- 
fully to Arp s language, which he found hyp- 
notic. The copy acquired by the Library is in a 
binding by Monique Mathieu, one of the fine 
women binders of the period. In 1949 the talents 
of Benjamin Peret and Max Ernst were joined in 
the Editions Premieres publication of la Brebis 
galante. Peret was influenced by Andre Breton 
one of the major voices of the surrealist move¬ 
ment. Ernst's combination of lines, bits of 
preprinted material, and bizarre figures extends 
the stream of consciousness technique of Peret 
The binding of this copy, created by Ernst's per¬ 
sonal binder, Georges Leroux, combines techni¬ 
cal virtuosity with a design closely related to the 
text images. Another recent Ernst acquisition is 
the 1969 Galerie Lucie Weill edition of Rene 
Char's Dent prompte. Signed by Ernst and Char, 
Dent prompte contains ten original lithographs 
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C e livre est un cortege. II en a 
lescouieurs, Faction, Fanima 
tion. II flamboie, il clame on 
ne sait quelle passion, quelle justice; il 
s’ecoule comme le cours dune navi 
gation. Il repousse la nuit, il emporte 
les foules qui se colorent des avan 
cees de la couleur. Comme la marche 
des corps celestes dans Fespace il de 
meurera longtemps apres son passage 
un pouls, ou comme une surprise de 
la memoire. Le mouvement des cor 
teges est celui d’un corps, successive 
ment present en differentes parties de 
Fespace. La liberte est leur plus belle 
nature. A-t-on vu comme, dans les 
corteges, les phrases sur les bandero 
les doivent etre dures et precises? Le 
mouvement, les bruits, les couleurs 
tuent les pensees faibles ou bavardes. 


Lecuire and sculptor Etienne Hajdu together 
created Regnes (1961), which joins thirteen 
estampilles (uninked plates printed under very 
high pressure causing the page to take on a 
three-dimensional quality and creating a pattern 
on the verso of the leaf) and a poem by Lecuire 
printed in an enlarged Elzevier Ancien type on 
rough Auvergne paper. Each turn of a leaf 
brings a visual surprise: sometimes the reverse 
impression of the estampille appearing on the 
verso of a leaf; sometimes the introduction of 
words—perhaps only three or five to a whole 
page; sometimes the absence of words. Regnes is 
a three-dimensional livre d'artiste eliciting from 
the viewer a response to sculptural, visual, and 
intellectual content. 

The large, bold, yet somehow weightless for¬ 
mat of Regnes contrasts with the small, intimate 
L'Art qui vient a Vavant published by Lecuire in 
1965 in homage to Nicolas de Stael and illus¬ 
trated with three of de StaeLs black-and-white 
abstract woodcuts. The book was published on 
the tenth anniversary of de StaeLs death and 
uses unpublished woodblocks discovered by his 


Double-page opening from Pierre Lecuire's edition 
of Cortege (Paris, 1959), illustrated with twenty- 
three color pochoir prints and a color cover after 
papiers colles by Andr£ Lanskoy (born in Moscow, 
1902; died in Paris, 1976). Poems are by Pierre 
Lecuire, publisher and "maitre d'oeuvre" of the 
book. Reproduced courtesy of Pierre Lecuire. 

widow. The text written by Lecuire earlier to 
accompany de StaeLs woodblocks had disap¬ 
peared, but it came to light again in 1955. The 
spirit of the artist speaks to the reader through 
the rich, sonorous background of the woodcuts 
and their brilliant white abstract designs. A fur¬ 
ther Lecuire purchase, Litres (1959), is a joint 
effort of the publisher and Genevieve Asse, a 
well-known French painter who has a particular 
fondness for the livre d'artiste. Small and 
square in format, Litres is a tour de force of aus¬ 
tere understatement. The title page bears only 
the word LITRES . On the verso Lecuire indi¬ 
cates that the title expresses metaphorically the 
human capacity to love and to suffer, to feel and 
to create. Asse's thirty-four black-and-white 
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f ieCG and tWe ? a S e b y Nicolas de 

“ f V ; h '“ by Lola, de km 

" “ St ;^Petersburg, 1914; died in Antibes, 
ob)- The text was written in 1948 by Pierre 
Lecmre, "maitre d'oeuvre" of the book. Repro¬ 
duced courtesy of Pierre Lecuire. P 

fn fTjHf haVe f their cover a color engraving 
in subtie tones of blue, green, and gray § 

Teen apS ^ b °° k that is the culmination of 
Lecuire s efforts is Le Livre des limes. In 1974 

ecuire invited fifteen artists, among them 
Asse, Henry Moore, and Raoul Ubac to create 
prints after the etching The Three Books by the 

SelherTm ntUiy ° UtCh artist ' H <*cules 
beghers, to accompany Lecuire's poems. In the 

finished book the words sometimes comple¬ 
ment and sometimes contrast with the engraved 
variations; the prints each bear the mark of their 
creator and benefit from the company of the 
others. Eight years later, in 1982, Lecuire pub- 
lished a second volume of Le Livre des llres 

.n“pS? bv”f ^ freely 

inspired by Seghers's etching. Experimenting 
even more boldly, Lecuire allowed the poetk 
emphasis to dictate the shape of the text He 
mtended the two volun.es lobe a monSIS 


production and succeeded in producing one of 
the fine livres d'artiste of our time. 

In the final group of illustrated book acquisi¬ 
tions—books chosen to represent work cur¬ 
rently being produced—one of the most success- 
u is ci en deux, issued by the Swiss publisher 
Jacques Quentin. Every aspect of the book, a 
collaboration of Genevieve Asse and the poet 
ndre du Bouchet, is designed to convey the 
idea expressed by the book's title. The 
publisher's box pulls apart from the center and 
the ice-green aquatint cover visually divides the 
book. Asse uses aquatint, uninked rectangular 
p ates, and solitary drypoint lines to create di¬ 
visions as the poem proceeds. The setting of the 
ype is controlled and yet randomly spaced. The 
blank spaces echo the intaglio shapes. 

n the eighty-six years since Ambroise Vollard 
published Parallelement, the genre has been in¬ 
fluenced by many artists and artistic move¬ 
ments. In the 1980s the tradition of the livre 
d artiste is generating still another genre, the 
bookwork. The artist originates the content of a 
bookwork, taking on the roles of author, pub- 
sher, distributor, and often interpreter and 

even cntlc . Not mustrated books ^ 

of arHnbf w ^ V °l? mes are ^dividual works 
of in book form. The artist typically not only 






nsible for the content but becomes in- 
n all aspects of design and production, 
a binding and structure to enhance the 
Nicholas Phillips, a British printmaker 
ceptual artist, chose the book as a vehi- 
<pression in his Egyptian Hours (1980), 
i an edition of twenty copies. The book 
ith a table of contents printed on heavy 
• board listing the hours with their cor¬ 
ing symbols. Phillips continues with 
ixed-media prints, primarily embossed 
id-colored, one image for each hour, 
inted on laminate boards and identified 
the appropriate symbol. Each hour is 
ained. The overall impression of the 
almost timeless silence. Another word- 
< acquired, Keith Smith's Book 91 (pub- 
l 1982 by Space Heater Multiples in an 
)f fifty copies), is a string book. Its se- 
s created visually and audibly by the 
ind variable tension of the movement of 
the pages are turned, 
wka, a Polish expatriate who has lived 
ked in New York since 1977, illustrated 


In Book 91, Keith Smith's experimental book 
published by Space Heater Multiples in 1982, 
patterns are created by punched holes, strings, and 
deep shadows. 

A Book of Fiction (New York: Pratt Graphics Cen¬ 
ter, 1985) with hand-colored drypoint etchings. 
In the book he created figures that are unknow¬ 
able. Some are faceless; others have their eyes 
hidden behind dark glasses. Then there are 
those whose blank expressions confront the 
reader combatively. The text, though made up 
of elegantly executed and immediately recogniz¬ 
able letters, makes no rational sense. The ab¬ 
stract patterns of the "words" serve as a back¬ 
drop and unifying element. Pulsating brilliant 
colors function psychedelically. The book is fic¬ 
tion but at the same time autobiographical. It 
grows out of the Western genre of the livre 
d'artiste but speaks of Sawka's East European 
origins. It uses a traditional format but its ex¬ 
pression is completely modern. It is obscure and 
complex and at the same time uniquely and in¬ 
tensely personal. 


FREDERICK R. GOFF MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


>r twenty-nine of the thirty-two years of 
lis career at the Library of Congress, 
Yederick R. Goff worked closely with 
.essing Rosenwald, continuing the re- 
p after his retirement, while serving as 
‘ary's honorary consultant for early 
books. The Library of Congress news 
hat appeared at the time of Frederick 
sath in London on September 26, 1982, 


observed that "of all the accomplishments . . . 
at the Library, he took perhaps the most plea¬ 
sure from his association with . . . Lessing J. 
Rosenwald." 

In recognition of his accomplishments and his 
long association with the Library, friends pro¬ 
vided funds to establish the Frederick R. Goff 
Memorial, donating a total of $8,000 and a num¬ 
ber of rare books. A man of broad cultural in- 
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terests, Frederick Goff was particularly identi¬ 
fied with the study of fifteenth-century books 
(his Incunabula in American Libraries: A Third Cen¬ 
sus is a classic in the field) and Americana. He 
published, to take three examples among many, 
works on Thomas Jefferson, the Declaration of 
Independence, and early Georgetown printing. 
Using the funds donated in his memory, the 
Library added to its collections an apparently 
unique form of a broadside printing of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. The broadside, 
printed on silk, was issued in 1823 as a tribute to 
the three surviving signers of the Declaration, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Charles 
Carroll. During his retirement, Mr. Goff contin¬ 
ued his study of printings of the Declaration of 
Independence up to 1823. We believe that in his 
research he did not encounter this broadside 
printed on silk. 

One of the division's particular strengths is 
gastronomy, the consequence of earlier gifts of 
the Elizabeth Pennell and Katherine Golden 
Bitting collections. These collections are stron¬ 
ger in European than American cookbooks. 
Both lack the first edition of Mrs. Lincoln's Boston 
Cook Book (1884), a work that is not merely a 
collection of recipes but also the curriculum of 
the Boston Cooking School, with course plans, 
outlines of demonstrations, sections on physiol¬ 
ogy/ hygienics, and chemistry—in short, a 
model for cooking schools. The book's impor¬ 
tance is such that it is included in the Grolier 
Club publication One Hundred Influential Ameri¬ 
can Books. Using funds given in Frederick R. 
Goff's memory the Library acquired a fine copy 
of a book not easy to find in fresh condition. 

During Frederick Goff's tenure the Library's 
holdings of incunabula rose from slightly more 
than five thousand to over fifty-six hundred, al¬ 
most all of these later acquisitions coming from 
Lessing Rosenwald. In the early 1960s Mr. Goff 
prepared and published his Census, and he con¬ 
tinued to receive reports of holdings of 
incunabula in North American libraries until his 
death. Clearly there could be no more appro¬ 
priate memorial purchase than a fine 
fifteenth-century book. The book acquired, 
Capitula concordiae (Passau: Johann Petri, 1491), 
a text important in Hungarian history, was pub¬ 
lished in both Latin and German. Mr. Goff's 
pleasure in the book would have been enhanced 
by the fact that this edition is, in book-selling 
parlance, "not in Goff," that is, not in his Cen¬ 


sus. The Library also owns the only American 
copy of the German version of this text. 

There is not space here to record all the gifts 
made in Frederick Goff's memory but two of 
particular relevance to his interests and to the 
rare book collections must be noted. Connecti¬ 
cut rare book dealer Lawrence Witten presented 
a fragment of a leaf from Seelentrost, printed at 
St. Maartensdijk, Zeeland (Netherlands), in 
1478. In making the gift, Mr. Witten pointed out 
that only one complete copy of this edition is 
extant. The fragment he presented is one of 
seven quarter-leaf fragments recovered from a 
binding. The Library of Congress had no book 
or fragment printed at St. Maartensdijk in the 
fifteenth century. In accepting this gift the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress observed that the presence 
of two other fifteenth-century editions of 
Seelentrost in the Rosenwald Collection and the 
fact that this also is a book "not in Goff" made 
this a particularly appropriate addition to the 
memorial collection. 

Remembering his friend's interest in the 
division's copy of Alice's Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land (London, 1866) with two original John 
Tenniel drawings bound in, the late San 
Francisco antiquarian book dealer Warren 
Howell donated to the Goff Memorial a work 
similar in nature, an extra-illustrated copy of 
David C. Thomson's Life and Labours of Hablot 
Knight Browne, “Phiz” (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1884). The extra-illustrations include 
twenty-four original drawings by Phiz (known 
particularly for his illustrations of Charles 
Dickens's works) in pencil, charcoal, and 
crayon, many signed and captioned, as well as 
colored proofs of illustrations by George 
Cruikshank and John Leech. Like Tenniel, Phiz 
entered so completely into the author's spirit 
that text and illustrations seem by the same 
hand. The rapport between Browne and 
Dickens is all the more remarkable in that the 
preface to Pickwick Papers says that the illustra¬ 
tions were prepared from Dickens's description 
of what he intended to write, not the text itself. 


The original drawing by Phiz and the printed 
version of the same subject from the extra¬ 
illustrated copy of David C. Thomson's Life and 
Labours of Hablot Knight Browne, “Phiz ." This book 
was presented to the Library by Warren Howell in 
memory of Frederick R. Goff. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE COLLECTION 


A s honorary consultant for early 
printed books, Frederick Goff served 
as liaison between the Library and 
Hans P. and Hanni Kraus in the pre¬ 
sentation of their superb Sir Francis Drake Col¬ 
lection. An account of the collection can be 
found in the division's 1981-82 acquisitions re¬ 
port. In the period under review, the Krauses 
added two exceptionally fine pieces to their col¬ 
lection. The theme of the Kraus Drake Collec¬ 
tion is Drake "as seen by his contemporaries." 
One way which the French got to know Drake 
was through Le Voyage de Villustre seigneur et 
chevalier Frangois Drach, admiral d'Angleterre, 
alentour du monde (Paris: Chez Jean Gesselin, 
1613), the first of three editions of a French 
translation of "The Famous Voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake" that appeared originally in The 
Principall Navigations (1589) of Richard Hakluyt. 
Scholars agree that the Hakluyt version was ex¬ 


tracted from one or more larger manuscripts 
written by various hands and then so skillfully 
edited that the final product is relaxed and per¬ 
sonal enough in tone to read like a continuous 
narrative by a single author. 

The Krauses' second gift is a contemporary 
portrait of Drake attributed to Jodocus Hondius, 
the Dutch cartographer who succeeded 
Gerardus Mercator. Executed about 1583, the 
portrait shows the Drake of that time: a short, 
thick-set man in his forties, with a small head, 
curly hair, beard, and a wart on his nose. The 
much later second state of the portrait—altered 
to conform to eighteenth-century tastes and 
markedly different in its shadings—is used as 
the frontispiece of Hans P. Kraus's Sir Francis 
Drake: A Pictorial Biography (Amsterdam: N. Is¬ 
rael, 1970). A copy of this later state was already 
in the Kraus Drake Collection. 


H. DUNSCOMBE COLT KIPLING COLLECTION 


S tudents of Rudyard Kipling have for 
years made pilgrimages to the Library 
of Congress to examine the collections 
donated by Admiral Lloyd H. Chandler 
in 1937 and by Mrs. William Montelle Carpenter 
in 1941. Frederick Goff was already in the Li¬ 
brary at the time Mrs. Carpenter presented her 
husband's collection, and he corresponded with 
her for many years after the gift. These major 
Kipling resources were augmented in 1984 and 
1985 by the gift from Mrs. H. Dunscombe Colt 
of the Kipling library formed by her late hus¬ 
band. The two thousand books, prose and po¬ 
etry manuscripts, letters, scrapbooks, maga¬ 
zines, catalogs, and memorabilia in Mrs. Colt's 
gift raise the Library's Kipling holdings to a 
level matched by only one or two institutions in 
the world. The combined resources make the 
Kipling Collection the largest author holding in 
the Rare Book and Special Collections Division. 

Contemporary portrait (ca. 1583) of Sir Francis 
Drake attributed to Jodocus Hondius. Gift of 
Hans R and Hanni Kraus. 


Approaching the book portion of Mrs. Colt's 
gift chronologically we come first to a title not 
previously represented in the Library's collec¬ 
tions, Schoolboy Lyrics (Lahore, 1881), Kipling's 
first book, privately printed by his parents while 
he was in England attending the United Ser¬ 
vices College at Westward Ho!, Devon. Kipling 
was sixteen at the time the book was published. 
Only fifty copies of Schoolboy Lyrics are believed 
to have been printed. Mrs. Colt's gift also 
brought the Library Kipling's second book. Ech¬ 
oes by Two Writers , a collaboration with his sister. 
Thirty-two of the thirty-nine poems have been 
attributed to Kipling. As the title indicates, most 
of the poems are written in the style of well- 
known poets. A rare book at any time, Echoes is 
particularly so in the pristine condition of the 
Colt copy. Amazingly strong in its representa¬ 
tion of the early books, the Colt Collection also 
includes Kipling's third book. Quartette , a col¬ 
laborative effort with his mother, father, and sis¬ 
ter. The volume made up the 1885 Christmas 
annual of the Civil and Military Gazette , the 
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newspaper by which the young Kipling was 
first employed. ora 

The Colt Collection's representation of edi¬ 
tions of Kim, the book today generally recog¬ 
nized as Kipling's masterpiece, leads off with an 
advance copy of the American edition (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1901), bear¬ 
ing a stamped notice on the front wrapper stat- 
mg that the publication day is October 1, 1901. 
The American edition of the novel is the true 
irst edition, preceding the English edition by 
several weeks. In the collection is a well- 
thumbed copy of Dickens's Pickwick Papers that 
at one time belonged to Kipling, whose book- 

Autograph manuscript of Rudyard Kipling's 
Mandalay" used for typesetting the poem when it 
nrst appeared, published in The Scot's Observer. 

From the H. Dunscombe Colt Kipling Collection. 


plate (designed by his father) is found at the 
front. The book is inscribed by Kipling's father 
to "Ruddy & Alice Kipling" (Rudyard and his 
sister). In the book the senior Kipling drew pen¬ 
cil sketches of the cups, knives, forks, glasses, 
and pipes that are found throughout the text at 
points where food, drink, and smoking are 
mentioned. Loosely inserted in the book are an 
autograph letter and an autograph postcard 
from Alice Kipling which indicate that the book 
was given to them in 1879. Among the other 
books with special association in the Colt gift 
is Why Snow Falls at Vernet, a story by 
Kipling that Mrs. Colt had printed at her private 
press, the Two Horse Press in London, as a 1963 
Christmas gift to her husband. The copy in the 
collection is number one, the copy Mrs. Colt 
presented to her husband, so indicated in the 
colophon. 
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In the Colt Collection are more than three 
hundred Kipling letters that will enlighten 
scholars for years to come. Some of the most 
important of the letters are those written in the 
1880s while Kipling was in India, before his 
fame had spread. Of particular interest are fif¬ 
teen letters Kipling wrote to his Aunt Edith, in¬ 
cluding one penned in 1882, the year that he 
rejoined his family in India. In this period Edith 
MacDonald, the youngest of his mother's sis¬ 
ters, was his confidante. In the 1882 letter he 
tells her that "in spite of the home life here 
which I enjoy intensely I feel very much that I 
am in a strange land." The collection contains 
thirty-six of Kipling's letters to Cormell Price, 
his headmaster at United Services College, 
which he attended from 1878 to 1882. In the 
group is a December 30, 1882, four-page letter 
written shortly after he joined the staff of the 
newspaper Civil and Military Gazette in Lahore. 
In the letter Kipling expresses his gratitude for 
what Price has been to him and done for him. 
The close attachment between Kipling and 
"Uncle Crom" (in other letters he calls him 
"Beloved Uncle,'' "Uncle Crommie,'' and' 'Uncle 
Crommy") stemmed from the friendship of 
Price and Kipling's father, which predated 
Ruddy's days at the college. When Thomas 
Pinney, the editor of Kipling's letters, came to 
the Library to examine the Colt Collection, he 
reported that the combined Kipling collections 
provide the Library of Congress with holdings 
of Kipling correspondence surpassed only by 
the University of Sussex. 


Among the Kipling manuscripts in the Colt 
Collection is a signed autograph manuscript of 
"The Ballad of Ahmed Shaw," a poem origi¬ 
nally published in the Indian Planter's Gazette , 
1886. The poem was not included by Kipling in 
any of his books. The manuscript copy in the 
Colt Collection was written out by Kipling for 
his friend Bobby Pringle approximately ten 
years after its publication (the paper on which it 
is written is watermarked 1895). At the time of 
the sale of the manuscript at auction in 1928 the 
poem was reprinted in London without the 
author's permission. One of these "four copies 
printed privately" also came to the Library in 
the Colt gift. 

Kipling's famous poem "Mandalay" (better 
known under the song title, "On the Road to 
Mandalay") appeared first in The Scot's Observer 
on June 21, 1890, as the tenth of thirteen ballads 
the magazine published in the months February 
to July under the general title "Barrack-Room 
Ballads." In the Colt Collection is the original 
autograph manuscript of the poem, headed 
"Barrack Room Ballad X" and containing 
Kipling's instructions to the printer "No proof 
wanted" and in another hand, "Don't cut into 
slips" (i.e., don't make galley proofs). 

This brief account can only begin to suggest 
the riches of the Colt Kipling Collection, the 
Library's finest rare book acquisition in a period 
of particularly active collection development. 


OTHER TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I n 1943 Librarian of Congress Archibald 
MacLeish instructed Frederick Goff to 
launch a program of transferring to his 
division's custody first editions by a small 
group of living American writers. Shortly after¬ 
ward the concept was extended to a select group 
of living British writers. Over the years almost 
all of the writers on the MacLeish lists have 
died, but their names have been replaced on the 
lists by new names of living novelists, poets, 
and dramatists. The recently revised (1984) list 


contains slightly more than five hundred Amer¬ 
ican and British writers whose first editions are 
added to the rare book collections at the time 
they are received by the Library. Automatic re¬ 
ceipt of two copies of most fiction, poetry, and 
drama being published in the United States is 
one of the gratifying features of being a copy¬ 
right deposit library. Since not every book is 
copyrighted and since by the time authors' rep¬ 
utations are sufficiently established for them to 
be included in the division's collections they 
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will already have produced a body of work, 
the division has a lot of filling in and catching 
up to do. 

As one means of rationally building the 
twentieth-century literature collections the divi¬ 
sion has tried to form comprehensive collections 
of writers who have been poetry consultants 
(the first poetry consultant, Joseph Auslander, 
was appointed in 1937), those whose papers are 
in the Manuscript Division, or writers whose 
work is already strongly represented in the di¬ 
vision, often as the result of gifts. The Library 
has also set up a standing order with the Lon¬ 
don antiquarian book firm Bertram Rota Ltd. to 
fill in the holdings of noncurrent books by a 
large group of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century writers, the majority of them 
no longer living. The books that come in 
through these several approaches to collection 
development are for the most part not "rare" in 
the traditional sense, though in the course of 
time a certain number undoubtedly will turn 
out to be so. Most of the books that are acquired 
through the Rota retrospective blanket order are 
inexpensive. Because of the extent of the pro¬ 
gram, because some of the authors—though 
they have their place in the study of their pe¬ 
riod—are not well-known today, and because 
the intent is to obtain all texts not previously 
represented in the Library, some books acquired 
through the program are "rarer" in terms of 
numbers of copies in American libraries than 
many generally accepted rarities that collectors 
and libraries seek. 

Along with the standard books that are the 
raison d'etre of the retrospective collecting ef¬ 
fort in English literature, a certain number of 
books rare in the traditional sense make their 
way to the collections. The Rota firm supplied 
the Library with a copy of the first edition of 
Literature at Nurse; or, Circulating Morals (Lon¬ 
don: Vizetelly, 1885), George Moore's attack on 
the censorship practiced by the circulating li¬ 
braries from which his books A Modem Lover 
and A Mummer's Wife suffered. In Literature at 
Nurse Moore quotes from books available in the 
circulating libraries that he considers to be more 
controversial than his own banned novels. The 
pamphlet is today recognized as having played 
a major role in the demise of the up-to-then 
standard form of nineteenth-century publica¬ 
tion of fiction, the three-volume novel. The Rota 


retrospective blanket order also brought the Li¬ 
brary a copy of Siegfried Sassoon's Discoveries, 
privately printed in 1915 in an edition of fifty 
copies. 

In the years since the Library purchased his 
superb Walt Whitman collection, Charles 
Feinberg has enriched the national collections 
with a number of gifts. In 1984 the division re¬ 
ceived as a transfer from the Feinberg Collection 
in the Manuscript Division substantial runs of 
inscribed and signed books by Archibald 
MacLeish, Muriel Rukeyser, Louis Untermeyer, 
and Mark Van Doren; a variety of twentieth- 
century editions of Walt Whitman; and small 
groupings by a number of twentieth-century po¬ 
ets, novelists, and literary critics. Archibald 
MacLeish's name did not appear on the list that 
instituted the division's policy of collecting the 
work of living writers, but over the years the 
division had made up for this by actively seek¬ 
ing MacLeish's literary output. In the Feinberg 
gift are forms of three of his books not previ¬ 
ously represented in the collections. All were 
inscribed for Mr. Feinberg by the author. The 
Feinberg copy of the Houghton Mifflin 1925 edi¬ 
tion of MacLeish's long poem The Pot of Earth is 
one of a special limited edition of 100 copies. 
The Feinberg copy of the 1929 Black Sun Press 
edition of Einstein, the first separate printing of 
a section of Streets in the Moon, is one of 50 
signed copies on Japanese vellum. New Found 
Land: Fourteen Poems (Paris: Black Sun Press, 
1930) is one of 100 numbered copies on Holland 
Van Gelder paper. In this case the Library al¬ 
ready had in its collections one of the 25 num¬ 
bered and signed copies on Japanese vellum. As 
happens in a gratifying number of cases, the 
generosity of donors brings us the very book 
needed to complete a collection or fill in a se¬ 
quence of editions. 

In this same period the Exhibits Office, in pre¬ 
paring an exhibit celebrating the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of the building of the Brooklyn Bridge, dis¬ 
covered that the Library lacked the first edition 
of Hart Crane's The Bridge (1930), another pub¬ 
lication of the Black Sun Press. This gap in the 
collections was filled when the Library pur¬ 
chased one of the 200 copies of The Bridge 
printed on Holland paper. A dealer's offer 
brought the Library two books by former poetry 
consultant Leonie Adams. The first is a special 
copy of her first book, Those Not Elect (New 
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York: Robert M. McBride, 1925)—one of 10 
printed on Ingres paper, not for sale. Adams 
inscribed the copy to Samuel A. Jacobs with a 
line from the last poem in the book, ' "Exhorta¬ 
tion": "Graces you know, and graces should 
have room, and beauty, pause . . . Jacobs, 
who a few years later founded the Golden Eagle 
Press, was the compositor of Those Not Elect. 
The second Adams acquisition is her Midsummer 
(Pasadena, 1929), a leaflet printed in an edition 
of 80 copies by Ward Ritchie at the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. 

The division acquired a book by an important 
writer associated with the Library of Congress 
in still another way—as a staff member. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the first Afro-American 
writer to win national, indeed international, rec¬ 
ognition, was a reading room assistant in the 
just completed Library of Congress building 
from October 1,1897, to December 31,1898. The 
book acquired is Majors and Minors , privately 
printed in Toledo, Ohio, in 1896. It won for 
Dunbar the acclaim that led to his appointment 
in the Library. In reviewing the book William 
Dean Howells said of Dunbar: "I do not think 
that one can read his Negro pieces without feel¬ 
ing that they are of like impulse and inspiration 
with the work of Bums." Dunbar was in Wash¬ 
ington, where he was introduced as "the black 
Burns," when a letter came from Col. Robert 
Ingersoll offering him a position at the Library. 
Ingersoll, then dispensing patronage for the Re¬ 
publican party, had read and admired Oak and 
Ivy , Dunbar's first book, as well as Majors and 
Minors. The Library position paid $720 annually, 
enough for Dunbar to realize his hope of mar¬ 
rying Alice Ruth Moore. In time, Dunbar, who 
was to die of tuberculosis, found the dust in the 
Library intolerable and had to resign. In acquir¬ 
ing Majors and Minors almost ninety years after 
its publication, the Library filled in one of the 
most surprising and important gaps in its Amer¬ 
ican literature collections. 

In exchange for duplicates in a collection of 
up-to-now uncataloged late nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century copyright receipts the 
Library obtained one of the rare first books in 
American literature, Elinor Wylie's anony¬ 
mously published Incidental Numbers (London, 
1912), printed in an edition of sixty-five copies. 
The book, which has been described as "next to 
impossible to obtain," eluded the Library's ac¬ 


quisition net for over seventy years. A further 
exchange brought the Library a substantial 
group of books published by Nancy Cunard at 
her Hours press. The books acquired supple¬ 
ment the Hours Press books in the Solita 
Solano/Janet Flanner gift (most particularly 
Henry Crowder's Henry-Music) described in the 
1980 acquisitions report. The most important of 
the Nancy Cunard acquisitions is Negro , the an¬ 
thology she edited, published by the London 
firm Wishart in 1934. Though Negro is not an 
Hours Press book, the work on it was launched 
while the press was still active. In the end the 
book proved to be far too monumental to print 
on a hand press. The Library once had a copy of 
Negro in the general collections but the copy 
wore out and could no longer be preserved in 
the original. Some of the American writers in 
Negro are Langston Hughes, Sterling Brown, 
Countee Cullen, Arna Bontemps, Mike Gold, 
Josephine Herbst, Theodore Dreiser, William 
Carlos Williams, and Zora Neale Hurston. The 
book is a pioneer in its field that keeps its im¬ 
portance as the years go by. 

The same exchange brought the Library a fur¬ 
ther Nancy Cunard book that seems to be un¬ 
known. The work in question, Psalm of the 
Palms , and Sonnets , was published anony¬ 
mously, with no indication of place of printing, 
printer, or date. The copy acquired by the Li¬ 
brary is inscribed on the first text page: "For 
Hutch [Frank Hutchinson], with love from the 
author, Nancy Cunard, La Habana July 1941" 
and has laid in a photocopy of her letter to 
"Hutch," which reads: "I hope you'll get this. 
Poems I set by hand, printed on a little hand 
press (school system) in Habana, hence numer¬ 
ous imperfections, but learned the system." 
The Library's catalogers have given the un¬ 
paged book of eight leaves the imprint: Havana, 
Nancy Cunard, 1941. 

A transfer and a gift brought the division two 
black tulips of twentieth-century American liter¬ 
ature, the first books of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts and Janet Lewis. Not as well-known as 
such generally recognized rarities as Ezra 
Pound's A lume spento (Venice, 1908), which the 
Library of Congress lacks, or William Carlos 
Williams's Poems (Rutherford, New Jersey, 
1909), which the Library has, Roberts's In the 
Great Steep's Garden may ultimately prove to 
have survived in fewer copies than either. The 
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PSALM FOR TRINIDAD 
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I am Trinidad-—Columbus discovered me, 

Land of the Carib then, land of palm-trees, 
humming-birds. 

I am Africa, India now; gone are slaves 
and indentured labour. 

The sons of these am I, the wage-serfs, 
under a still-Victorian Union Jack, 

| Oh de sun, de sun he laash me; it 86 
in de shade, j 

I am Oil, and the reek and muck of it, 
the wage lost in the strike. 

The worker's rotten barrack, the crusted 
festering yard 

Where life's not life but simply a sisscore hard 
Under a tin roof, five or six to a room; 

life is a sentence here, 

80 cents, 60 c-nts, 50 or 35's my daily pay.. 

Slums of Empire have you seen me, 

Lloyd George, to be calling me that ? 

{ What to do wtd dis sun ? When it not sun 
in come rain. | 

Opening page of text of Nancy Cunard's anony¬ 
mous and virtually unknown book Psalm of the 
Palms, and Sonnets (1941), inscribed by the author. 


late John Kohn of the distinguished antiquarian 
book firm Seven Gables in New York City is 
reported to have said that he had never seen a 
copy in the antiquarian book trade. The Library 
of Congress once owned a copy (perhaps re¬ 
ceived as a copyright deposit), but it vanished 
from the general collections many years ago. 
The chief of the division wrote to a scholar spe¬ 
cializing in Roberts, who recalled seeing a copy 
in the Library's Manuscript Division. A search 
of the Roberts papers revealed that there was 
indeed a copy there, perhaps the most desirable 
of all copies, the one the future novelist pre¬ 
sented to her parents. This copy is now in Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division custody. 
In the Great Steep's Garden is a collection of 
poems privately printed in Colorado Springs 
in 1915. It precedes Roberts's second book, 
Under the Tree (1922), also a book of poems, by 
seven years. 

Janet Lewis's first book. The Friendly Ad¬ 
ventures of Ollie Ostrich (Garden City, N.Y.; 


Doubleday, Page and Company, 1923), is a 
children's book. Though published by a well- 
known and established firm, the book again is 
next to impossible to find. In the preface to Ser¬ 
endipity Books catalog 41, "Yvor Winters, Janet 
Lewis & Their Friends," Peter Howard, the 
firm's proprietor, says, "The next bookseller is 
left the challenge of tracking down The Friendly 
Adventures of Ollie the [sic] Ostrich . In 

speaking of the Serendipity Books catalog the 
commentator in the English journal The Book 
Collector observed that Janet Lewis is repre¬ 
sented there by every printed edition except the 
first children's book, "evidently a black swan of 
its kind." When sitting next to a friend of Janet 
Lewis's at dinner, the division chief told her that 
the Library lacked Ollie Ostrich and asked her 
advice on obtaining a copy. In due course 
Mildred Turpin, a relative of Fay Turpin, the il¬ 
lustrator of the book, wrote to say that she had 
heard of the Library's need and had a copy 
which she would be happy to present. The book 
arrived shortly afterward as a gift. Though the 
copy presented to the Library came from the 
family of the illustrator, it lacks some of the il¬ 
lustrations. We are not likely soon to have a 
second copy to compare with the one so gener¬ 
ously presented by Mildred Turpin. 

Prentiss Taylor's name has appeared as donor 
in divisional acquisitions reports for many 
years. His collections of black writers and writ¬ 
ers about blacks—most particularly Langston 
Hughes and Carl Van Vechten—have added 
new dimensions to the division's holdings. In 
the period under review he presented substan¬ 
tial runs of the American writer Chard Powers 
Smith to the Frederick R. Goff Memorial. In a 
separate gift he presented to the Library a first 
edition of Gertrude Stein's Portraits and Prayers 
(New York: Random House, 1934) with an in¬ 
scription that has the genuine Stein sound: "For 
Prentiss Taylor, who is sensitive and charming 
and nice and gentle and sweet and pleasant and 
will go on and best of luck to him. Always. Gtde 
Stein. Mr. Taylor reports that he received the 
book as thanks for having arranged a lecture 
Stein gave in New York on October 30, 1934. A 
copy of the printed announcement for the lec¬ 
ture is laid in the book. On the front paste down, 
facing the inscription, Prentiss Taylor, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1935, wrote out his full-page Steinian 
"Portrait of Miss Gtde Stein" which he subti¬ 
tled "Possibly a blotched mirror." 
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KEISTER GIFT 


M r. and Mrs. James Keister pre¬ 
sented fourteen early books, in¬ 
cluding a volume containing three 
fifteenth-century editions attribu¬ 
ted to the Dominican priest Petrus de Palude. 
Petrus de Palude was an eloquent and forceful 
advocate of the doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas 
before the Church's final acceptance of 
Thomistic theology. His services were recog¬ 
nized by his appointment as Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Indignant at the sultan's treatment 
of his Christian subjects, Petrus de Palude re¬ 


turned to France to preach a crusade. Success 
was denied him at the last moment by the out¬ 
break of hostilities between France and Eng¬ 
land. The esteem in which sermons attributed 
to Petrus de Palude were held even a century 
later is attested by the large number of fifteenth- 
century printings. The three sermons in the vol¬ 
ume presented by the Keisters are from the 
press of Martin Flach of Strasbourg and are 
listed under entries P-505, P-515, and P-524 in 
the Goff Census. Only the first was already in 
the Library's collections. 


AMERICANA 


John Quincy Adams 


M rs. Richard M. Cutts has entrusted 
to the Library a collection of bound 
pamphlets once owned by John 
Quincy Adams, his wife, and their 
granddaughter, Mary Louisa Adams. In a group 
of books having remarkable association interest, 
the eulogies of John Quincy Adams stand out. 
Although his actions during his term as presi¬ 
dent were often controversial, Adams was re¬ 
spected, and the passing of one of the last public 
figures to have known both Jefferson and Wash¬ 
ington was seen as marking the end of an era. 
Popular figures such as Edward Everett, as well 
as many lesser-known individuals, sent their 
sentiments in print. Some of the eulogies were 
printed on newspaper presses and today are 
known to exist in only a few copies. Several of 
the pamphlets are inscribed to Mrs. Adams by 
their authors. In his diary Adams paid tribute to 
his wife and termed his marriage the "happiest 
and most eventful portion of my life." The 
victim of a debilitating stroke soon after 
her husband's death, Louisa Adams clearly 
cherished the eulogies, which she had bound 
in a handsome full leather binding with gilt 
decoration. 

Although Adams's impatience with preten¬ 
sion and his intolerance of those content with 


appearance rather than substance prompted 
him to make acerbic comments about many of 
his contemporaries, he was no less harsh on 
himself. He was constantly dissatisfied with his 
performance and often worried about how his¬ 
tory would view him. In the Cutts collection are 
two bound volumes of his own works that 
Adams gathered for his favorite granddaughter, 
Mary Louisa Adams. The many patriotic ad¬ 
dresses and government documents Adams se¬ 
lected demonstrate the strong sense of public 
duty for which he wished to be remembered 
and which he tried to instill in his children and 
grandchildren. The Cutts family had that same 
tradition of public service. The relationship of 
the Cutts and Adams families extends back to 
Mary Elizabeth Cutts's close friendship with 
Louisa Adams. Mary Cutts was with Mrs. 
Adams at her husband's deathbed in 1848. 

Mrs. Cutts's pamphlet volumes join books in 
the division from the presidential libraries of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Polk, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson, 
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Alfred Whital Stern Collection 


T he Library's great strengths for re¬ 
search about the Civil War stem in 
no small part from the remarkable 
Abraham Lincoln collection given by 
Alfred Whital Stern in 1953. The endowment 
subsequently established by Mr. Stern's family 
enabled the Library to add a number of fine 
items during the years this report covers, 
among them Proceedings of a Public Meeting of the 
People of Monroe County, Miss. (1860) and The Mo¬ 
mentous Fourth of March! (Brantford [Canada], 
1861). These previously unrecorded broadsides 
document the strong emotions that swept the 
country from the Canadian border to the deep 
South during the months preceding Lincoln's 
inauguration in 1861. Although the president¬ 
elect and worried congressional leaders had 
done their best to assure the South that Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., would never interfere with sla- 
very, Lincoln's election proved to be the wedge 
that drove the two sections of the country apart. 
The arguments expressed in Proceedings of a Pub¬ 
lic Meeting of the People of Monroe County, Miss. 
demonstrate how swiftly Lincoln's opponents 
tried to make real their pre-election warning 
that the election of an antislavery Republican as 
president would produce a crisis. Little more 
than two weeks after the polls closed and almost 
a full month before couriers for the Charleston 
Mercury posted the newspaper's famous broad¬ 
side announcing South Carolina as the first state 
to secede, the organizers of the Mississippi 
meeting advocated holding a state convention 
of the cotton-growing and slave-owning states 
to counter the danger of the Lincoln presidency. 
The Southerners who gathered in the small ag¬ 
ricultural community in Monroe County just be¬ 
fore Thanksgiving in 1860 could not know the 
terrible years that lay before them, but they 
thought that their way of life was so directly 
challenged that they had no alternative and re¬ 
solved that as freemen, we cannot, without a 
surrender of our absolute and inalienable 
rights without dishonoring ourselves and our 
venerated ancestors, to whom we are indebted 
for our civil and religious liberties, submit to 
such a despotism." 

Though Southerners were convinced that 
Lincoln's election doomed the nation to bloody 
turbulence, some Canadians, in contrast, felt 


that the crisis would be quieted because Lincoln 
as a minority president lacked power to chal¬ 
lenge his enemies. Before the inauguration the 
capital was rife with rumors about a violent at¬ 
tack, and many feared that a band of Virginia 
horsemen would rush across Long Bridge over 
the Potomac to kidnap Lincoln on his way up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to deliver his speech at 
the Capitol. The Momentous Fourth of March!, a 
broadside extra to the Brantford Courier, is a de¬ 
tailed eyewitness account of Lincoln's first in¬ 
auguration. The correspondent comforted his 
Canadian readers by telling them that the 
events went off as scheduled and that "the ut¬ 
most of good humor seem[ed] to prevail and no 
disturbance has occurred of any importance. A 
large police force is stationed at the door of the 
Capitol." 

Two additional acquisitions significant in the 
context of the strengths of the Stern Collection 
are a broadside supplement to the newspaper 
L Union (New Orleans, 1863) and a metamor¬ 
phosis book. Life of Jeff. Davis, in Five Expressive 
Tableaux (New York, 1865). L'Union was a 
French-language, pro-North paper published in 
New Orleans during the Civil War. The broad¬ 
side supplement gathers information from other 
newspapers in the United States on such events 
as the burning of Columbus, Georgia, and the 
Confederate retreat from Murfreesboro, Tennes¬ 
see. Included less prominently in the broadside 
is the news from the Richmond Encjuirer that Lin¬ 
coln had officially issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The placing of the notice suggests 
that the freeing of the slaves commanded less 
attention in Union-controlled New Orleans than 
it did in some of the Northern States. The Stern 
Collection has an outstanding group of early 
printings of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The L Union supplement, in conjunction with 
related items already in the Stern Collection, 
gives the Library excellent documentation of the 
reception of the proclamation in various parts of 
the country. 

As might be expected from a collector who 
admired Lincoln so greatly, Alfred Whital Stern 
took satisfaction in acquiring satirical material 
relating to Lincoln's Confederate counterpart, 
Jefferson Davis. Already present in the collec¬ 
tion is an array of Currier and Ives prints de- 
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picting Davis in petticoats, images derived from 
the widely circulated report that after fleeing 
Richmond, Davis was captured in Georgia dis¬ 
guised as a woman. Recognizing this aspect of 
Mr. Stern's collecting interest, the division has 
added The Life of Jeff . Davis , in Five Expressive 
Tableaux. This is a metamorphosis book (a single 
sheet folded) consisting of printed images 
which when overlaid combine to form a series of 
pictures. The first picture in this rare booklet 
shows Davis "before he becomes a traitor." The 
last depicts him hanging from the gallows for 
his part in the secession. 

The rancor and bitterness illustrated by pam¬ 
phlets such as this were temporarily suspended 
as the nation paused to mourn Lincoln's assas¬ 
sination. In death Lincoln ironically was granted 
a stature that eluded him during his lifetime, 
assuming a mythological status heretofore ac¬ 
corded only to George Washington. Bruce 
Catton reflected that "few of the great events in 
American history have been described as often 
or in as much detail as the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Here is one of the pivotal 



The first and last scenes in the metamorphosis book 
The Life of Jeff. Davis , in Five Expressive Tableaux, 
published during the Civil War. In the first scene, 
Jefferson Davis espouses secession. By unfolding 
the segmented pages in correct order, the reader 
sees four additional pictures, including the final 
image of Davis on the gallows. 

tragedies of our national story, and by now it is 
so completely familiar that the mere words 
'Ford's Theatre' or Our American Cousin 
immediately evoke the entire story for every 
American." The continuing interest in events 
surrounding the assassination prompted the di¬ 
vision to acquire the 1869 first printing of Tom 
Taylor's Our American Cousin , the play Lincoln 
was watching the night he was shot by John 
Wilkes Booth. Featuring characters with names 
like Dundreary, Buddicombe, and Mount- 
chessington, Our American Cousin was a very 
popular farcical play that derived much of its 
humor from the comic misunderstandings re¬ 
sulting from differences between American and 
British attitudes and names. 
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American Science and Technology 


traditionally have had con- 
in the ability of science to 
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phenomena. No eighteenth-century American 
enjoyed a larger following abroad than one man 
who took up the challenge to observe, Benjamin 
Franklin. John Adams wrote that his "reputa¬ 
tion was more universal than that of Leibnitz or 
Newton, Frederick or Voltaire; and his character 
more beloved and esteemed than any or all of 
them. He was elected to foreign membership 
in both the Royal Academy in London and the 
Academie des Sciences in Paris. The Library's 
strength in the history of American science de¬ 
rives in no small part from the richness of its 
Franklin holdings, which have as their founda¬ 
tion a collection purchased in 1881 from Henry 
Stevens, based in turn on the Franklin manu¬ 
scripts and books William Temple Franklin took 
to England to write Memoirs of the Life and Writ¬ 
ings of Benjamin Franklin (1817-18). The division 
complemented its Franklin holdings by adding a 
fine group of European works commenting on 
his experiments, including such difficult-to-find 
titles as Antonio Magarotto's Franklini theoria de 
electricitatis principio (Padua, 1805), Johann 
Friedrich Hartmann's Abhandlung von der 
Verwandschaft und Aehnlichkeit der electrischen 
Kraft (Hannover, 1759), and Jacques-Henri- 
Desire Petetin's Nouveau mecanisme de I'electricite 
(Lyons, 1801 or 1802). In the aggregate, these 
books, and others like them already in the col¬ 
lections, provide the historian with a view of the 
state of knowledge in the eighteenth-century 


scientific community. The European reception 
of American science has been given less atten¬ 
tion than it deserves. These recent acquisitions 
offer an opportunity to set this right. 

As I. Bernard Cohen makes clear in Science 
and American Society in the First Century of the 
Republic (Columbus: Ohio State University, 
1961), the eighteenth-century American interest 
in scientific theory yielded in the nineteenth 
century to a fascination with the practical appli¬ 
cations of technology. Of the many acquisitions 
dealing with canals, railroads, and other tech- 
nological matters, the most interesting are those 
related to Robert Fulton. Best known for his 
work with steamboats, Fulton devoted a good 
part of his early career to perfecting the military 
submarine and floating mines. The Library 
holds important research materials about these 
endeavors, including a copy of Torpedo War, and 
Submarine Explosions (New York, 1810) which 
Fulton presented to Speaker of the House J. B. 
Varnum in the hope of persuading Congress to 
underwrite the project, the manuscript for this 
book, and ink-and-wash drawings of the oper¬ 
ations of the submarine and mines. In the 
period under review the division recommended 
the purchase of the drawings, which on their 
receipt were placed in the custody of the Prints 
and Photographs Division. 

To this group the division added a copy of 
Memoire sur les mines flottantes et les petards 
flottans (Paris, 1819) by Jacques-Philippe 
Montgery. Fulton tried to persuade the French 
to fund his experiments, convinced that in so 
doing he would further peaceful coexistence 
and free trade, since the weapons would be so 
devastating that no nation would risk annihila¬ 
tion by using its naval forces during a conflict. 
Though he received initial approval from the 
French government and was promised a large 
sum of money, in the end he failed to interest 
Napoleon in his experiments. Despite the 
emperor's rebuff, other Frenchmen took up his 
cause. Montgery's book contains a frightening 
description of the use of the "machines 
infernales maritimes" and a dramatic plate of 
the brig Dorothy being blown up by a mine. A 
French naval officer, Montgery warns his gov¬ 
ernment that it must pay more attention to con- 
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trol of the seas, pointing out that the American 
and British inventions pose a serious threat to 
France's international influence and the balance 
of power. 

Further facets of Fulton's career are ad¬ 
dressed in other additions to the collections 
such as Jean-Baptiste Marestier's Memoire sur les 
bateaux a vapeur des Etats-unis d'Amerique (Paris, 
1824) and A History of the Steam-Boat Case (Tren¬ 
ton, 1815). Perhaps taking heed of Montgery's 


Illustration from Jacques-Philippe Montgery's 
Memoire sur les mines flottantes et les petards flottans 
showing the brig Dorothy being destroyed by one of 
Robert Fulton's underwater mines. 
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warnings, the French navy, preparing to in¬ 
crease its fleet of steamboats, sent Marestier, a 
naval engineer, to inspect the American boats. 
He covered the waterways of the Eastern Sea¬ 
board. The resulting impressively illustrated 
two-volume set contains the most informed con¬ 
temporary account of American steampowered 
vessels. 

Though Montgery and Marestier assumed 
that the principal application of the steamboat 
would be military, it was through commercial 
use that it achieved success. Individuals who 
controlled transportation routes amassed for¬ 
tunes. State governments dealt with the fierce 
competition for routes by granting monopolies 
for transit between certain cities. A History of the 
Steam-Boat Case by Aaron Ogden's counsel, 
Lucius Horatio Stockton, is written in the form 
of an anonymous letter to a friend in Washing¬ 
ton and sets forth the arguments Stockton used 
in testimony before the New Jersey legislature 
urging repeal of Robert Fulton's monopoly of 
the route between Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
and New York City. Though he was later to be 
vindicated in the celebrated Supreme Court 
case Gibbons v. Ogden (1824), Ogden was bank¬ 
rupted and embittered by the dispute described 
in A History of the Steam-Boat Case. 


Among divisional acquisitions which show 
how the ordinary American citizen gained an 
awareness of scientific laws and principles and 
which would be useful to present-day research¬ 
ers in investigating popular American science 
are early textbooks like Tom Telescope's The 
Newtonian System of Philosophy (Philadelphia, 
1803) and Charles Hutton's A Complete System of 
Practical Arithmetic and Book-Keeping (New York, 
1810); Dr. M. Parker's The Arcana of Arts and 
Sciences (Washington, Pa., 1824), a manual con¬ 
taining "receipts and useful discoveries" on 
such topics as dyeing, tanning, bleaching, and 
distilling; The Balloon Almanac for 1792 
(Lancaster, Jacob Bailey), no copy of which is 
recorded in Milton Drake's Almanacs of the 
United States ; and a copy of an illustrated broad¬ 
side, Approaching Solar Eclipse (Philadelphia, 
1806). This last describes the best method for 
Philadelphians to view the coming eclipse and 
presents a contemporary view of the scientist's 
role in educating his fellow citizens. It assures 
the reader that a scientific approach to the 
eclipse will dispel any anxiety: "We may . . . 
plainly see, that every event in nature has a 
natural cause; and instead of being alarmed by 
groundless apprehension, we must be con¬ 
vinced that it is all the consistent result of a well 
regulated frame." 


American Architecture 


L ewis Mumford wrote of American ar¬ 
chitecture of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries that it lived 
"by the book. ... It was by means of 
the book that architecture of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury from St. Petersburg to Philadelphia seemed 
cast by a single mind." In Great Britain the Eng¬ 
lish builder and the person who hired him could 
see a wide range of architectural possibilities. 
Architects and patrons in America were isolated 
by the ocean and had to rely on books with 
plates. Churches and public buildings up and 
down the Eastern Seaboard looked to be 
straight from the pages of James Gibbs's Rules 
for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture and 
Robert Morris's Select Architecture. 

The division has continued the efforts de¬ 
scribed in its 1981-82 acquisitions report to ac¬ 


quire architectural literature influential in the 
early years of this country. These efforts have 
brought the Library books printed in America 
and books printed elsewhere that were circu¬ 
lated among American builders. Many of these 
titles—such as the first American edition of John 
Love's Geodaesia ; or. The Art of Surveying and 
Measuring Land Made Easy (New York, 1793)— 
attest to the new republic's need for books giv¬ 
ing practical information on clearing and chart¬ 
ing the land. Another accession, the first Amer¬ 
ican edition of William Pain's The Practical House 
Carpenter (Boston, 1796), shows that in the pros¬ 
perity that followed the Revolutionary War 
some Americans could afford stylish housing 
based on established British precedents. 
Though the large number of engravings in 
Pain's book was ambitious for an American 
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publication of the time, it was not an innovative 
work that sought to change the current architec¬ 
tural vocabulary. Most Americans had too little 
confidence in their taste to stray far from con¬ 
ventional design. The fanciful Gothic and Chi¬ 
nese designs that began to influence English ar¬ 
chitecture in the last half of the eighteenth 
century were not warmly received in the United 
States. Pain pays little attention to the exterior 
of buildings and devotes most of his pages to 
detailed proportions and models for interior col¬ 
umns, windows, and staircases, accepting as 
given that the building would be the standard 
Georgian rectangular box. The book offered 
useful guidance for the master carpenter and 
made the person commissioning the house feel 
he had not strayed beyond the borders of con¬ 
ventional good taste. 

Thomas Jefferson's architectural imagination 
resisted Georgian regularity and sought more 
elegant and graceful forms that would arrest the 
eye yet still be functional. He commissioned 
models and drew plans intended to improve by 
example the appearance of buildings in Virginia 
and elsewhere in the country. His involvement 
in the designs for Monticello, the state Capitol at 
Richmond, the University of Virginia, and his 
summer retreat at Poplar Forest constitutes one 
of his most enduring legacies. When twentieth- 
century America looks to extant physical mani¬ 
festations of how eighteenth-century elite soci¬ 
ety lived, the search often leads to one of 
Jefferson's houses. 

Before his trip to France in 1784, many of 
Jefferson's ideas about architecture were in¬ 
spired by illustrations in the books he imported 
from Europe. These volumes were in the collec¬ 
tion he sold to Congress in 1815. Most of the 
architectural portion of his collection was lost in 
an 1851 fire in the Capitol. The Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division is endeavoring to 
replace the lost books with copies of the same 
edition. Among the titles recently acquired 
three are particularly important for Jefferson 
studies: the second edition of James Gibbs's 
Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture 
(London, 1738), The Architecture of A. Palladio , in 
Four Books (London, 1715-20), and Philibert de 
l'Orme's Nouvelles inventions pour bien bastir et d 
petits fraiz (Paris: Federic Morel, 1561). 

Fiske Kimball, in the seminal book Thomas 
fefferson Architect , identifies Gibbs's work as one 



Design of an eighteenth-century American staircase 
from The Practical House Carpenter, by William Pain. 


of the earliest Jefferson owned, citing its use in 
the design of Monticello's landscape gardens as 
early as 1770. A practicing architect in London 
during the early eighteenth century, Gibbs is 
best remembered for rebuilding St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of 
Architecture provides much information about 
building designs and undoubtedly gave the 
young Jefferson the basic instruction that served 
as a foundation for his later adventurous efforts 
in the area. 
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Andrea Palladio is the connecting link be¬ 
tween the architecture of antiquity and the mod¬ 
em world. His I quattro libri dell' architettura 
(1570; Rosenwald Catalog 873), which inter¬ 
preted the classical monuments for the Renais¬ 
sance, is one of the most influential books in the 
history of any field of inquiry. The acquisition of 
The Architecture of A. Palladio , in Four Books pro¬ 
vides the Library with one of the books Jefferson 
held in the greatest esteem. When facing the 
challenge of creating the design for a new build¬ 
ing, he repeatedly turned to Palladio not only 
for inspiration but also for specific examples of 
decorative detail. On more than one occasion 
when ordering work on the University of Vir¬ 
ginia buildings, Jefferson indicated that partic¬ 
ular plates in Palladio's book should be cppied 
exactly. 


The third book the Library succeeded in re¬ 
placing, L'Orme's Nouvelles inventions pour bien 
bastir, is renowned for the beauty of its plates 
and the significance of its contents. In his ap¬ 
proach to building problems L'Orme paid equal 
attention to theoretical consistency and basic 
construction methods such as roofing, beaming, 
and the use of iron in masonry. 

Jefferson saw a building first as a place in 
which to live or work but never felt that the 
utilitarian was synonymous with the 
unappealing. As the Marquis de Chastellux 
wrote in 1782 about his visit to Monticello: "We 
may safely aver that Mr. Jefferson is the first 
American who has consulted the fine arts to 
know how he should shelter himself from the 
weather." 


Foreign Views of America 


W hen Europeans looked to the 
New World after they received 
the news of Columbus's voyages, 
they were both lured by the pos¬ 
sibility of the discovery of an earthly paradise 
and frightened by the unknown. Two recent ac¬ 
quisitions, Juan de Acosta's De natura Novi Orbis 
libro duo (Salamanca, 1589) and A Relation of the 
Great Sufferings and Strange Adventures of Henry 
Pitman (London, 1689), exemplify this double 
image. Acosta, a Jesuit, traveled from Spain to 
South America to assume a religious adminis¬ 
trative post in Peru, during his stay writing two 
long essays that were later published as De 
natura Novi Orbis. Much of this book, which was 
to become the first two parts of his enormously 
popular Historia natural y moral de las Indias, is 
devoted to untangling the web of theological 
and philosophical speculation about the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. The discovery and exploration 
of America precipitated cosmological and 
cosmographical revolutions. Acosta clearly rel¬ 
ishes the chance to correct the misconceptions 
of Aristotle and Aquinas about the shape of the 
heavens and the way the earth is placed upon 
the waters. 

In contrast to the sense of wide-open oppor¬ 
tunity found in Acosta's book. Pitman's Relation 


seldom misses the chance to highlight the ab¬ 
normal, leaving the reader with the feeling that 
the new hemisphere is forbidding and inhospi¬ 
table. Though he says that he has little ideolog¬ 
ical stake in what he tells the reader, Pitman was 
biased. He was arrested for treating the 
wounded during the Protestant Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth's feeble rebellion against the Catholic 
James II and was sold into slavery to a Barba¬ 
dian plantation owner, a harsh fate but one pref¬ 
erable to the death sentence given to many in 
the uprising. Pitman found life as a slave mis¬ 
erable, and he complained bitterly about an ar¬ 
ray of deprivations ranging from being made to 
sit in the stocks to being forced to eat dumplings 
instead of bread. When his master went bank¬ 
rupt, Pitman feared that he might have to suffer 
the humiliation of being sold again, but he es¬ 
caped with pirates, eventually making his way 
to New York. 

By the nineteenth century most of the fables 
about American natural history had been sorted 
out and the promise of open land fired the imag¬ 
ination of adventurous souls looking for the 

A map in The British Settlement in Pennsylvania, 
giving directions to the proposed town of Britania, 
which was never settled. 
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opportunity to cast off European restraints and 
make a new beginning. Indeed, migration 
seemed almost synonymous with spiritual and 
/w*«,wni c regeneration. Many of the distinctive 
risties of the town planning of the 
be seen as expressions of the desire 
igrants for a new social order. One 
)mmunity is described in Simeon 
Constitution und Plan zur Griindung 
ten Agrikultur-Vereins. We have been 
dentify the community described in 
ent or to establish the date and place 
^ion. The Library's catalogers have de- 
lt as: [St. Louis?, S. Berman?, 1865?]. In 
« the uncertainties lend the pamphlet a 

kind of universality. It represents the yearning 
of many religious minorities to form self- 
contained communities free from persecution. 
The compilers of the book envisioned convinc¬ 
ing many Jewish congregations to buy shares in 
the venture to purchase a tract of at least ten 
thousand acres. They planned to lay out a city 
surrounded by garden plots of modest size. In 
the document the Verein outlined its objectives 
(in English translation) as "calling attention of 
the Jews to husbandry to ameliorate the history 
of the struggling Israelites, through the use of a 
united power to enable us to establish an auton¬ 
omous colony for families with little wealth." 

Such visionary schemes were not restricted to 
religious sects, as can be seen in two further 
acquisitions, an apparently unrecorded broad¬ 
side printing of the British Emigrant Society's 
The British Settlement in Pennsylvania (1818?) and 
Thomas Hunt's Report to a Meeting of Intending 
Emigrants , Comprehending a Practical Plan for 
Founding Co-operative Colonies of United Interests 
in the Northwestern Territories of the United States 

Early American Art 

D espite the Revolutionary War, Amer¬ 
ica did not immediately cast off the 
rich cultural heritage it shared with 
Great Britain. Though literary na¬ 
tionalists might call for independence, their ef¬ 
forts were countered by many Americans who 
were content with the inherited Anglo- 
American tradition in the arts. Philadelphians 
and Bostonians decorated their walls with 
Hogarth prints. Their brick houses were based 


(London, 1843). Both works propose the forma¬ 
tion of new communities for the disaffected 
working class. The dreadful economic and social 
conditions in Great Britain during the first half 
of the nineteenth century destroyed the faith of 
many Englishmen in the goodwill of their gov¬ 
ernment, causing a number to emigrate to the 
United States to make a new start. One symp¬ 
tom of the deteriorating British social compact 
was the many communitarian idealistic philos¬ 
ophies prevalent at the time. The British Settle¬ 
ment in Pennsylvania refers the reader to a text by 
Charles B. Johnson and appears to have been 
written by him. It describes the attractions of a 
tract in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, 
with a climate "congenial with British Constitu¬ 
tions," where a new town, Britania, will be es¬ 
tablished. Thomas Hunt, an English Utopian 
theorist, followed Robert Owen, whose The Rev¬ 
olution in the Mind and Practice of the Human Race 
is discussed on pages 65-66 of this report, in 
thinking that human nature was totally manip¬ 
ulated by its surroundings. Both sought to im¬ 
prove society by creating more favorable living 
conditions. Though several towns in Europe 
and the United States were founded under 
Owen's guidance, Hunt became dissatisfied 
with the way the British communities were 
managed. In his Report Hunt reasons that Amer¬ 
ican settlements would be better able to put into 
practice the Owenite philosophy because fami¬ 
lies could be supported much more cheaply 
there than in Great Britain. Hunt led a party 
of followers to establish Equality, Wisconsin. 
This community, like so many before it, soon 
disbanded. The unremitting demands of the 
frontier again dissolved the bond linking its 
members. 


d Book Illustration 

on designs in English pattern books. The works 
of Goldsmith and his contemporaries filled the 
shelves of their libraries. Even well into the 
nineteenth century, as indicated by a recently 
acquired Edgar Jenkins auction catalog, the Cata¬ 
logue of Superior and Valuable Oil Paintings (New 
York, 1845), many wealthy Americans preferred 
the work of minor foreign painters, ignoring na¬ 
tive talent and genius. English style and taste 
influenced even folk arts, though to a lesser 
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degree. At the end of the eighteenth century 
British silhouettists busily cut images of family 
and friends. The fashion soon spread to Amer¬ 
ica, as silhouettists set themselves up in small 
towns along the Eastern Seaboard. One of 
them, Moses Chapman, traveled along the back 
roads in Essex County, Massachusetts, posting 
at stops the broadside Correct Profile Likenesses 
(ca. 1800), new to the collections, which offered 
profile portraits of 7 'Ladies and Gentlemen" for 
twenty-five cents. 

The first tentative steps toward cultural inde- 
i pendence resulted less from theories of artistic 

nationalism than from the practical necessities 
i; of making a living. More than one American 

artist of the period supported his true artistic 
interests by offering instruction in drawing to 
young ladies. American publishers responded 
by providing such volumes as one lately added, 
the third edition of Elements of Drawing (Boston 
1818), compiled by the Boston portraitist Henry 
Williams, whose book supplies hand-painted 
samples of coloring and examples of anatomical 
and landscape drawings. Even more stimulating 
to the native tradition was the growth of formal 
organizations whose mission was to encourage 
good work in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving. The division has added the first 
jj Charter, By-Laws, and Standing Resolutions (Phila¬ 

delphia, 1813) of the oldest such American so- 
| ciety still in existence, the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 

emy of the Fine Arts. President George Clymer 
and members of the distinguished board, 
among them Moses Levy, William Rush, and 
Charles Willson Peale, made a case in this pam¬ 
phlet for the practical benefits of the arts. The 
Charter links the political and artistic destinies of 
the nation and argues that organizations like the 
academy are in "the manifest interest of Free 
Governments." 

y The increased maturity of the artistic profes¬ 

sion stemmed ultimately from the fertile imagi¬ 
nations and ambitions of postrevolutionary 
* artisans trying to earn a livelihood. There were 

few domestic printmakers before the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, but after the Treaty of Paris pub¬ 
lishers found a ready market for simple, popular 
book illustrations. Important work of two of the 
country's first professional illustrators is repre¬ 
sented by two recent acquisitions, Thomas 
Dilworth's The Schoolmaster's Assistant (New 
York, 1792), containing one of Alexander 


Anderson's earliest illustrations, and an appar¬ 
ently unrecorded folio broadside (two large 
sheets pasted to form a single sheet) of David S. 
Rowland's chronology of religious history, An 
Epitome of Ecclesiastical History, containing an en¬ 
graving by Amos Doolittle executed in New ] 

Haven in 1806. j 

And yet the quest for a national expression in 
book illustration was not to follow the path 
carved by professionals like Anderson, whose 
wood-engraved vignettes were modeled on the j. 

small white-line scenes of Thomas Bewick. It 
was the inspiration of vigorous American sub¬ 
jects, rather than the execution of virtuoso tech- jj 

nique, which produced the most noteworthy 
illustrated books. The wide expanse of the land¬ 
scape, distinctive urban views, exotic Indians, 
and curious species of flora and fauna produced ;! 

a colorful, direct, and sometimes playful ap¬ 
proach to illustration, the results of which can 
be seen to good advantage in American color- 
plate books produced between 1800 and 1860. 

The color plates in these volumes were made by 
hand painting illustrations made from etched or 
engraved plates or lithographic stones. Expen¬ 
sive to produce, these books typically treated 
subjects that demanded both the accurate eye of 
the scientist and the appreciative brush of the 
artist. The division houses almost all of the high 
spots of early American color-plate illustration, 
including William G. Wall's influential The 
Hudson River Port Folio (New York, 1828?), 

William Birch's The City of Philadelphia 
(Springland Cot, Pa., 1800), the bold History of 
the Indian Tribes of North America (Philadelphia, 

1836-44) by Thomas McKenney and James Hall, 
the delicate work of Thomas Say in American 
Entomology (Philadelphia, 1824-28), and Ameri¬ 
can Conchology (New Harmony, Indiana, 1830- 
[38?]), and the incomparable The Birds of America 
(London, 1827-38) of John J. Audubon. 

To this representation of color-plate books the 
division has added a particularly important ex¬ 
ample, John Edwards Holbrook's Ichthyology of 
South Carolina (Charleston, S.C., 1855), among 
the most eagerly sought and beautiful Southern 
natural history books. Though best known for 
his work on reptiles, Holbrook made significant 
contributions to other areas of American sci¬ 
ence. He produced this work after receiving a 
medical degree at the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, in the course of its preparation traveling 
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The Pomotis incisor, one of the many species of 
southern fish depicted in John Edwards Holbrook's 
magnificent color-plate book Ichthyology of South 
Carolina. 

throughout Europe to become acquainted with 
prominent zoologists. He eventually settled in 
Charleston, where he began the scientific obser¬ 
vations which produced another celebrated 
color-plate book already in the collection. North 
American Herpetology (Philadelphia, 1836-40). 
After completing the book, Holbrook intended 
v to embark on a study of all Southern fishes, but 

l the tremendous amount of work involved in 

identifying and drawing the many species, the 
^ time-consuming job of painting the plates to the 

highest standards, and the tragedy of the de¬ 
struction of almost the entire edition in a Phila¬ 
delphia warehouse fire prevented him from 
extending his research beyond the confines of 
the waters of his adopted state. 


The world's fascination with the American 
Indians made them one of the most popular 
subjects for illustrated books. The division sub¬ 
stantially improved its collections in this field by 
adding a unique quarto edition of James Otto 
Lewis's The North American Aboriginal Port-Folio 
(New York, 1838) and also a group of material 
pertaining to George Catlin. Lewis issued the 
original edition of The Aboriginal Port-Folio , con¬ 
taining hand-colored lithographs, in 1835, bas¬ 
ing the illustrations on sketches he made during 
journeys to Indian councils during the 1830s. 
The division already houses four copies of this 
folio edition, all of them variants. Our acquisi¬ 
tion is a projected 1838 edition used by salesmen 
to gather subscriptions for a proposed small- 

A lively election scene by an unknown artist in 
Pittoresque Scenes of American Life, published in 
Philadelphia about 1855. 










format edition of The Aboriginal Port-Folio. The 
effort must have been unsuccessful since no 
copy of a published edition is known. 

During his extensive travels among the Indian 
tribes from North Dakota to Texas in the years 
1830 to 1836, Catlin sketched their culture and 
customs before they were altered by the Amer¬ 
ican westward movement. The Library holds 
both the New York 1845 and London 1844 edi¬ 
tions of Catlin's North American Indian Portfolio 
and most of his other writings as well. These 
resources combined with the National Museum 
of American Art's strengths in Catlin s original 
paintings make Washington an important 
research center for the artist's work. Recent 
significant additions to this important group 
include the author's proofs of volume two of 
Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians (London, 
1841), annotated by Catlin and his friend 
William Shippard; a broadside advertising an 
exhibition of his paintings, Catlin's Indian Car¬ 
toons’, and Nord-Amerikas Indianer (Stockholm, 
1848). The last is a very rare Swedish edition of 


Catlin's Letters and Notes that is not found in the 
standard American bibliographies. Unlike other 
editions of Letters and Notes it contains small- 
format illustrations taken from North American 
Indian Portfolio. 

As a result of technological developments like 
photography and chromolithography, the use of 
hand-colored illustrations in recording scientific 
observations diminished after 1850. The middle 
of the nineteenth century saw the rise of gift 
books containing poorly colored scenes that sat¬ 
isfied Victorian sensibility. Though most books 
with colored illustrations from those years have 
limited importance, there are exceptions, such 
as George Wilkins Kendall's The War between the 
United States and Mexico (New York, 1851), which 
has brilliant coloring. Another little- 
known book useful for the study of the period is 
the recently acquired Pittoresque Scenes of Amer¬ 
ican Life (Philadelphia: John Weik, [1855?]). Its 
lithographs by an unknown artist depict musi¬ 
cians, porters, fishmongers, draymen, oyster 
vendors, and other street characters typical of 
the large cities of the period. 


House Committee on Un-American Activities Pamphlets 


I n 1941 Henry Luce, publisher of Time and 
Life, spoke of the beginning of an "Ameri¬ 
can Century" in which we would "exert 
upon the world the full impact of our influ¬ 
ence for such purposes as we see fit and by such 
means as we see fit." Despite Luce's confident 
pronouncement and despite the fact that Amer¬ 
ica emerged victorious from World War II with 
her borders unviolated by the enemy and with 
an unmatched industrial plant, the nation in the 
late 1940s entered into a bout of self-doubt and 
redefinition, and a far-flung and sometimes ac¬ 
rimonious debate about what it was to be an 
American. For the first time since the American 
Revolution, the search for a national identity 
was largely focused on distinguishing the 
United States from a foreign power—the Soviet 
Union. One of the focal points in the debate was 
the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties (HUAC), renamed the House Internal Secu¬ 
rity Committee in 1969 and abolished in 1975. 

At the height of its activities, in the years 
1945-55, HUAC was as controversial as any con¬ 


gressional committee in our history. Depending 
on one's point of view, HUAC either responsi¬ 
bly alerted the country to a terribly destructive 
menace or whipped up a spirit of paranoia that 
threatened freedom of expression and individ¬ 
ual liberty. The committee launched the career 
of Richard Nixon, reported out the Internal Se¬ 
curities Act to the House, directed the attention 
of the nation to Whittaker Chambers's charges 
against Alger Hiss, and staged the hearings re¬ 
garding Communist infiltration of the motion 
picture industry, in so doing trying, in the 
words of Max Lerner, "to track down the foot¬ 
prints of Karl Marx in movieland." 

After the abolition of the committee, the Na¬ 
tional Archives and Records Administration 
took custody of its manuscripts and papers. 

The cover of an anticommunist pamphlet from the 
files of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, abolished in 1975. The pamphlets 
gathered by the committee were recently trans¬ 
ferred to the custody of the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. 
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Some four thousand pamphlets gathered by the 
committee for its research and investigation 
have recently made their way to the Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division. Many of the 
pamphlets print the work of prominent Ameri¬ 
can, British, and Russian Communists like Earl 
Browder, William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, 
James W. Ford, Leon Trotsky, and Lenin. The 
range of the pamphlets is indicated by such ti¬ 
tles as Communism in Hawaii, Communism in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, the Asian People's Anti- 
Communist League's Communist Menace in Asia, 
Adolf Ehrt's Communism in Germany!, the Sen¬ 
ate Minority Policy Committee's Communism in 
Government, Jeremiah Stokes's Communists Blot 
to Purge American Patriots from Congress, Hays 


General 

N ot all the division's Americana ac¬ 
quisitions lend themselves to conve¬ 
nient categorization. Books to be 
considered here range in date from 
A Brief Narration of the Practices of the Churches in 
New-England (London, 1645), Thomas Weld's 
defense of Massachusetts Bay's treatment of the 
rebellious Roger Williams, to the broadside Proc¬ 
lamation to the People of the Philippine Island (Ma¬ 
nila, 1899), announcing the formation of a Civil 
Commission on Philippine Affairs, a highwater 
mark of American expansionism. Subjects range 
equally widely, from the early American instruc¬ 
tional book for children. Amusement Hall by "A 
Lady" (Elizabeth-Town, [N.J.], 1797), through 
George T. Wickes's Reports of Preliminary Surveys 
for the Union Pacific Railway (Cincinnati, 1866), to 
one of the few known copies of the Haymarket 
Square broadside that contains the suppressed 
and ominous sentence, "Workingmen arm 
yourselves and appear in full force!" 

Our definition of Americana has included 
books of American interest published in Mexico, 
among them Rafael Gonzalez's Nota estadistica 
remitida por el Gobierno Supremo del estado de 
Coahuila y Tejas (Mexico, 1826), which sets forth 
ambitious plans to attract American immigrants 
to this Mexican state, and Dictamen de la 
Comision Encargada de los Negocios de Tejas (Mex¬ 
ico, 1837), a governmental commission's de¬ 
mand that Santa Anna give an account of his 


Jones's Seamen and Longshoremen under the Red 
Flag, Verne Paul Kaub's Communist-Socialist Pro¬ 
paganda in American Schools, James W. Ford's The 
Communist Struggle for Negro Liberation, W. Cleon 
Skousen's The Communist Attack on U.S. Police, 
Alexander Bittelman's Should Jews Unite?, and 
Louis Harap and L. D. Reddick's Should Negroes 
and Jews Unite?. The HUAC pamphlets join the 
Radical Pamphlet and Anarchism Collections 
described in the division's acquisitions reports 
for 1980 and 1981-82. Scholars outside the Li¬ 
brary will in the course of time be able to gain 
access to many of the pamphlets through the 
Chadwyck-Healey microfiche publication Radi¬ 
cal Pamphlets in American Collections. 


Americana 

promises to Texas and Washington after losing 
the battle of San Jacinto. Two further additions 
to the collections are infrequently offered for 
sale. Peter Williamson's Some Considerations on 
the Present State of Affairs (York, [England], 1758) 
is the author's attempt to capitalize on the pop¬ 
ularity of his classic book on the French and 
Indian War, French and Indian Cruelty Exempli¬ 
fied. In The Life of James Aitken (Winton, [1777]) 
Aitken describes the plot to set fire to the British 
docks at Portsmouth during the Revolutionary 
War. A further acquisition, the second edition of 
Ethan Allen's deistic tract Reason, the Only Ora¬ 
cle of Man (New York, 1836) can stand for the 
many books that are visually unprepossessing 
but have more than ordinary research potential. 
The second edition has a new preface giving 
details of the alleged suppression of the 1784 
first edition. 

The division houses a substantial broadside 
collection described in the four-volume Catalog 
of Broadsides in the Rare Book Division (Boston: G. 
K. Hall, 1972). Two broadside acquisitions are 
particularly worthy of note. The first is No 
Stamped Paper to Be Had (Philadelphia, 1765). The 
1765 Stamp Act stipulating that all paper used in 
the colonies must have a stamp indicating pay¬ 
ment of a tax enraged American printers and 
aligned most colonists against Great Britain in 
what was, in the phrase of historian Edmund 
Morgan, a "prologue to revolution." Many 
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printers suspended their newspapers to show 
their opposition to the tax. Benjamin Franklin 
and David Hall, publishers of the influential 
Pennsylvania Gazette, issued the defiant broad¬ 
side, No Stamped Paper to Be Had. It was printed 
on unstamped paper and reported activities 
against the Stamp Act throughout the colonies. 

The Gerry-mander map of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, is one of the most famous im¬ 
ages in American political history. The Library's 
second broadside acquisition is the rare first 
separate printing of the map. The Gerry-mander. 
A New Species of Monster, Which Appeared in Essex 
South District in Jan. 1812 (Salem, Mass., 1812). 
In 1812 the Jeffersonian Republicans, with the 
support of Gov. Elbridge Gerry, forced through 
the Massachusetts legislature a bill rearranging 
county lines, an action that gave them an ad¬ 
vantage in the upcoming state senatorial elec¬ 
tions. To dramatize the pernicious effect this 
strategy would have on the electoral process 
and to caricature Gerry, Federalist polemicists 
created the Gerry-mander, resembling a sala¬ 
mander, from a map of Essex County. As a re¬ 
sult of the furor over this attempt to tamper with 
geographical boundaries for partisan purposes, 
the word gerrymander has come to describe any 
arbitrary redistricting for political purposes. 

The importance of some books new to the col¬ 
lections is as self-evident as the Colonial Church 
and School Society's Mission to the Fugitive 
Slaves in Canada (London, 1859), which has as 
its frontispiece an albumen photograph of 
former slave children who reached Montreal 
and an accompanying text giving biographies 
and details of their escape through the under¬ 
ground railroad. The significance of other acqui¬ 
sitions is not initially so clear. Philip Miller's The 
Gardener's Kalendar (London, 1754) may seem 
an odd choice for an Americana section until we 
learn that at least one American gardener, 
Thomas Jefferson, consulted it frequently. 


The Gerry-mander. A New Species of Monster satirizes 
the redistricting of Essex County in 1812 to benefit 
Gov. Elbridge Gerry's party in the Massachusetts 
state elections. 


the gerry-mander. 


A new species of Monster, which appeared in Essex South District in Jan. jgjg. 



“ 0 generation of Vipers ! it ho hath warned yon of the wrath to come 

,, . rrcr IiMfid Monster or which litis drawing is n correct representation. amirared in tin* Tomtit- of r»t«v 
the fa«t session of the Legislature Various n«d manifold bare bin ilw 

naturalists respecting tit a genus and origin of this astonishing production. Some Im'Ir-vc it Ur in* the red hirsiW iVr-i- 

n "- v ’ Htoaw-liewtled ffwlra, n terrible animal ol pagan extraction. Many an* ofmiimnn that it is (lie CinFm -- 

£«'ffSttaTSSS’ 1 V,1CI l hp dark ages, and ha, come hither if, assist tbl knight «f (be r.u-ld rwnl 

nam e tin«storing that uJoiKuy perm I of ignorance, fiction and imposition,. 

y«'J ^T/Jo/u/on or (ho Minimum Jhrrcwhtm of Virgil, and all believe im 


ami from the circunndtuicc of its birth. 


_, wrote- 

Nirmc think It the great lird Dragon, nr Jinn- 
creature of infernal origin, both from its wjwet. 


V" WMwgruel who » fUwctus for peeping tinder (he skids of nature, has decided that it he- 
ron,s to tin | yf.-nnmh, tribe, mi.I give, many plausible reasons l„r this opinion lie says (hough the Devil himself 
Srnia m ,°sl iv e T^T'Ti wm,H:r !f 11 * r\ l ' WT thrt ' c<l . v ’ « r ‘'t-Hn-ctly in the procreation of tL monster, vet mrtov powerful 
« nT, *1 -r. ‘ rr,i * ,vl * lt '**'^''7’ w ’ ,lt! ' »»«*• '** reckoned tin* present cmnlmstiirie and vemn.rn.in 

‘I t 'C-., , I ll ' r< ’ h T 1, "‘ ,)oCtor) n V\ n >’ fiwy riHitliiiuBH of party spirit, many explosions ofdemocratic 

' I* i i f “““i* vengeance with ill tin-year past, nhi.1i would natnmllv produce an uncommon dc 

« l f l '*rtumi mU«it| mid acrimony in the body politic Il.il ns the Salamander munot he generated except in the mostjra*. 
S ite, 01 'V K-’ l 1 ** l,,, . lllls 1 malignant tinners could not alone have prudiwd Muduliahoticalrfferln. MeHun-I.ue 
ascribes the rent birth ami material existence ot this monster, in all iu horrors to the alarm which !m Kxrctlenry the 
whSUM? r “ o" ,iem 8 ex P t ' r "' nm{ H s,,;,su "i ‘hey were under the influence of the Dotr-slnr and the Comet-land 
Z ,tl<! •'.xccHwicy was pregnant with lus Inst speech, bis Imellmis message, and a numerous litter of new judges and 
other ammols ol which he has since Im happily delivered. This fright an J purinrltalmn was occasioned liv an ifteeiidinry 
Juter threatening him with fm-brauds, arrows and ih-atli (it bis proclamation isto lie credited) which was sent to him 
Oy some mischievous wight, probably some rogue of his own party- to try the strength of his Excellency** mind. Now 
tis Excellency being somewhat liken tlnder-lmm, trail his party very liable to take fire, tliev most of rmirse have been 
t irown nito n most tearful panic,extremely dangerous to persons in ihctr situation, amt calculated to produce the most 
disastrous effects upon their unborn progeny. 


Prom those promises the fiiigncimis Doctor most solemnly nvrrs there cm It no doubt that this monster isn genuine 
anlainander, though by no moans perfect in alt in members : a' eireum-moiee however which goes far to prove its ittegiti- 
maev Dill us tin* Creature lias been engendered ant bronghi f.ntl, an h r the Mililmied miode.s. h>* propose* dial a name 
uiiould I w given to if, expressive of its genus, at the same time conveying inele.-mt and very iipprammlu compliment to 
ins Excellency the Governor, who is known t<> b.* the r.edcnis p .troii and promoter of wlutrW b new, astuix'liin - and 
erratic, especially of domestic growth and mnmilaeturo. I in base ie.i-.ons and other v.iiuaWe mawdepitiaiw. the !).*,-ror 
Ji iff urcrtvtl that this monster shall In* ilemi uiti tlni a Gt'i'nj-nnuuirr* a mint* ihaf mustt ! \a*r.U»«ly ^*ntijy tip paivahil 
bosom ol our worthy Chief Mugintrale, mil prove so highly ilafteriitg to his amliilinii, tint the Doctor ni > v i ,*ntir!- r.ily 
cxj^iect in return tor his ingenuity and fidelity, same benefits a little mure substantial than the contmun tewaid of \ iffiie. 

That nsituh’ mbiralist I,iir:ricostus lunvevor in tile 2dtlixrction of his invainaWe nulrs vipurf th-" ‘''alani.iiider. clearly 
shews thin this word isa corruption of the latliii Silimania, osprossing the clmnteleiistic dislike and ulimw iudrophubic 
antipathy ol that animal tor sea salt: “ Oweiugc (to use the xonlsof the iiulhor) t<> die jiiotar- :ci ami virtues of the s;niie 
tJtwcxaUe* us is well knoiveii to nriste fiilko, in dampeinice the heale of that elemeiue* f lyre, wherein the wiyiio bf-ote 
doth libido, so that if a piece of mei, or any marine ihinge be placed noaro it, it dotho fret it so* civ, and enran* it to -ueh 
mail time tit d it dotlie incontinontly throw from its moulheu vefiomous spittle, which dotho tar;i'<v|,e;nid (U-simy all that 
| *!* "wilt or value that it f.llotho upon. A further mid most tnanyfost pronle of wdind. deadliJMintred appeireilv in 
dial, whereas, on and noil re the roiunuied salt tuoiintaytie, so called, nuiydst idle the marvel Is mid weedns with 'vliidi 
U dotiieabouude, not ait. oftliiu I,ivardespecies hath bieii dheo . rubletliereyne,” Wediereiiire jm>po*o,with thou*, 
most delerenoe to tin* ingenious Doc'oi's opinion, that the term (itrny-u.rum iie suhstiluii*d lot Gerry .miimier, ns highly 
descriptive both ol the singular ferocity oft hr monster in question, and the influence Which die moult at certain periods, 
more especially on the approach of April, is supposed to exert over it. 


A Friend of ours has further suggested that there is a jimiHar felicity at the present time tn ntlupling the term 
Gerry-rnanin, ns according io Ins definition, (Jerry ir, derived from the from li Guerre, or the Italian, (itterra, (war) and 
that it therefore possesses (he double advantage of expressing the elcvraetcrisde ferocity of this ii'.OHster. mid that inagnan- 
lmousrnge lor war which smm tu have taken such possession of mir worthy Chief Magistrate and his friends. Mot we nun 
lion this merely as nn ingenious speculation, being well convinced ourselves, notwitlistanding appearanm, of ti e truly 
pacific seittitneuts ol that great nmn, whose mild am! c/uirihthfe demiiieiatioiis of his political opponents have It id such a 
womleriul c fleet in convincing their reason, allaying die spirit of party, aud in reconciling ail cemtlhling opinions. 
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TYPE, TYPEFOUNDING, AND PRINTING 


H arry Carter began his Lyell Lectures 
in 1968 (published the next year as A 
View of Early Typography up to about 
1600) with the disarmingly simple 
statement, "Type is something that you can 
pick up and hold in your hand." When we look 
at a book we often lose sight of the fact that this 
product-made by impressing paper with metal 
types under pressure from a machine is not an 
abstraction like the ideas it contains. Books are 
three-dimensional objects that look the way 
they do for specific reasons— sometimes aes¬ 
thetic but often mechanical. The history of 
books must be concerned with the histories of 
the technologies that contribute to bookmaking. 

Opening page of the Aeneid from Aldus Manutius's 
printing of Virgil's Opera (1501), the first use of 
italic type and the first classic printed in a small 
format. 
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Though the books themselves supply much 
evidence relating to how they were put to¬ 
gether, other sources are essential: trial pages, 
drawings, proofs, specimens, correspondence, 
trade catalogs, and tools. The Library of Con¬ 
gress collections relating to development of type 
and the progress of the typefounding industry 
are substantial, and some recent additions to the 
collections build on that strength. The great 
monument in the history of typography is, of 
course, the Gutenberg Bible. Gutenberg's in¬ 
vention of a punch-matrix-mould combination 
made it possible to cast an unlimited number of 
identical pieces of type. The Library's Guten¬ 
berg Bible and its early Mainz imprints in the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection are foundation 
stones for the study of early typography. The 
fifteenth-century book collection as a whole en¬ 
ables the student of type to trace the develop- 
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ment of black letter and roman type. Now, 
through a particularly noteworthy acquisition, 
the Library of Congress has a copy of the first 
book printed in italic types—Aldus Manutius's 
printing of Virgil's Opera (Venice, 1501). The 
story behind the printing of the Aldine Virgil 
helps us understand the impact of those small 
pieces of lead called type. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, classical 
texts were printed only in large formats, quarto 
or folio. Small formats were reserved for reli¬ 
gious texts, mainly prayer books and good- 
advice books. In 1501 Aldus Manutius, the most 
famous of the many sixteenth-century scholar- 
printers, launched a publishing program to 
bring classical texts in small formats to the read¬ 
ing public. Stating that he wished to make "por¬ 
table books in the nature of manuals," Aldus set 
out to produce a series of affordable books that 
could become the personal possessions of stu¬ 
dious readers. To make these small-format 
classical texts acceptable to the public, Aldus 
introduced a new typeface for his series. He 
commissioned Francesco Griffo to cut a type re¬ 
sembling the quick and informal sloped human¬ 
ist script used by the Italian scholars who would 
make up his market. Griffo's type was elegant, 
beautiful, and entirely acceptable to these read¬ 
ers, This new departure was important to the 
series, for Aldus wanted his pocket editions to 
lend themselves to everyday reading and not be 
associated with the large, elaborate editions of 
the classical authors. He chose the works of 
Virgil as his first text to appear in the small for¬ 
mat and in the new type. This book became the 
first showing of the letterform known today as 
"italic." The combination of small format and a 
typeface geared to a particular readership led to 
a revolution in publishing. Inexpensive, porta¬ 
ble books were born. Series such as Everyman's 
Library and the modern paperback trace their 
lineage back to Aldus's printing of the 1501 
edition of Virgil. 

If the importance of an idea can be judged by 
the number of its imitators, Aldus's italic type 
was clearly recognized as being of great signifi¬ 
cance. By 1502 printers in Lyons were printing 
counterfeit Aldine editions using nearly exact 
recuttings of the Aldine italic. In 1503 the 
Giunta family in Florence had italic types cast 
and imitated the Aldine small-format classics. 
The Rare Book and Special Collections Division 


can now also illustrate this aspect of this pub¬ 
lishing phenomenon with a recently acquired 
copy of Gaius Valerius Flaccus's Argonauticon 
(Florence: Philippi [de Giunta] 1503). 

In the early years of printing, types were cut 
and cast specifically for individual printers. Itin¬ 
erant typefounders would travel from shop to 
shop casting type from the printers' matrices. 
This practice was the norm through the middle 
of the sixteenth century, until typefounding fi¬ 
nally became established as a separate profes¬ 
sion and printers no longer had to have punches 
cut and matrices struck. These tasks became the 
responsibility of the typefounder. Printers sim¬ 
ply bought cast type. This industrialization was 
inevitable as printing expanded and flourished; 
however, printing types lost their individuality 
as printers had to choose from existing types 
and typefounders cast types that had a wide 
appeal and proven salability. Eventually type¬ 
founders prepared printed specimen sheets 
which both displayed styles of types available 
and showed printers how a typeface would look 
when a section of text was set in it. 

The earliest extant typefounders' specimen, a 
broadside, appeared in 1592. Specimens have 
been enormously helpful to bibliographers and 
printing historians who have used them to date 
books, identify printers, and generally add to 
the printing history of a physical volume. The 
Library of Congress, with its great interest in 
documenting the progress of the book, has rou¬ 
tinely collected type specimen books. Very early 
single-sheet specimens are lacking, but for the 
specimens of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries the Library's holdings are 
fully representative. Three major additions to 
these materials have recently been made. 

A typefounders' specimen put out by the firm 
of Fry and Steele (London, 1794) constitutes an 
important addition to holdings of English exam¬ 
ples. The variety of types available is quite strik¬ 
ing and gives some indication of how far the 
typefounders' craft had advanced. English firms 
such as Fry and Steele and several Dutch 
typefounders successfully sold their types to 
North American printers, who, throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had to 
import most of their type from Europe. Two im¬ 
migrants from Scotland, Archibald Binny and 
James Ronaldson, were the first Americans to 
set up a typefoundry that could produce types 



of the quantity and quality that American print¬ 
ers demanded. Within ten years of establishing 
their foundry in Philadelphia in 1796, Binny and 
Ronaldson employed over thirty men and boys 
and supplied type to many American printing 
firms. In 1809 Binny and Ronaldson put out a 
small pamphlet displaying the metal ornaments 
available from their foundry. In 1812 they issued 
the first American typefounders' specimen 
book, a book that eluded the Library for years 
but has now been acquired. Its variety and high 
quality demonstrate the solid place the business’ 
had attained among American printers. Most of 
the type designs show strong European influ¬ 
ences. In their preface, addressed "To the Print¬ 
ers of the United States," Binny and Ronaldson 
state that because of the patronage of American 
printers they have been able "to extend and im¬ 
prove their establishment on a grand scale, of 
which this specimen exhibits a proof." 

Of all the trades allied to printing perhaps the 
most secretive was typefounding. The formula 
for mixing the type metal—a combination of 
lead, antimony, and tin—was held in strict con¬ 
fidence. Over the centuries various attempts 
were made to develop better and cheaper mate¬ 
rials for producing type. Large letters were es- 

A Binny and Ronaldson roman typeface from the 
first American typefounder's specimen book (1812). 


Display letters from Wells and Webb's Specimens of 
Wood Type (1854). 


pecially problematic since they were incredibly 
heavy and difficult to work with as well as being 
quite expensive. Wood was an obvious substi¬ 
tute material but often wore down quickly and 
could not be easily mass-produced. An Ameri¬ 
can, Darius Wells, invented a routing machine 
that could mass-produce wood type. He issued 
his first catalog showing specimens of his wood 
type in 1828, and jobbing and newspaper print¬ 
ers immediately recognized the usefulness of 
these types. Routed on the endgrain of wood, 
these letters were long-wearing and cheaper 
and more manageable than metal types. They 
could be made in very large sizes and were often 
cut in spectacularly ornate and striking designs. 
Broadsides, posters, and advertisements of all 
sizes were natural media for these letters. The 
bold and sometimes wild attention-getting 
printing that became so much a part of 
nineteenth-century America was made possible 
by the widespread use of these wood letters. In 
1854 Wells and his partner, Ebenezer Webb, pro¬ 
duced the firm's largest specimen book, a copy 
of which the division has recently acquired. It 
represents a cumulation of the splendid types 
made available for over a quarter of a century to 
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American printers by an indigenous American 
industry. 

The pursuit of better materials, faster pro¬ 
cesses, and reduced physical exertion led typog¬ 
raphers and printers to consider alternatives to 
hand setting type letter-by-letter. Early Oriental 
printing and block books had not had this prob¬ 
lem since the text was cut in relief on a wooden 
block, but movable type was clearly superior to 
this very labor-intensive method of producing a 
printing block. What was needed was a combi¬ 
nation of the two: a solid block of characters that 
could be stored to be printed off when needed, 
thus allowing the reuse of the type and saving 
wear and tear on it, and a technique for setting 
the block by using single characters. This was an 
attractive idea since type was the most expen¬ 
sive part of the printer's equipment. 

Experiments with plate-making were carried 
out at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Johann Muller, a German minister living in the 
Netherlands, seems to have been the first to do 
more than experiment. Between 1701 and 1718 
he printed several substantial books from metal 
plates that had been cast from forms of individ¬ 
ual metal letters. The procedure became known 
as stereotyping. The Rare Book and Special Col¬ 
lections Division has added two works stereo¬ 
typed and printed by Muller, both from 1709: 
Novum Domini Nostri ]esu Christi Testamentum 
Syriacum and Carolus Schaff's lexicon Syriacum 
concordantiale, omnes Novi Testamenti Syriaci voces. 
Stereotyping required fairly sophisticated 
equipment and considerable skill in making 
a solid metal printing plate from a form of 
set type. The procedure was very time- 
consuming and expensive at first. Stereotyping 
must have been cost effective only with editions 
of more than just a few thousand copies, yet 
eighteenth-century printers seldom printed 
more than this because of the limitations of 
handpresses. Indeed, it is hard to imagine that 
there was a market for tens of thousands of 
Syriac texts. 

A few years later William Ged of Edinburgh 
began casting stereotype plates from plaster 
moulds, a breakthrough which made the stereo¬ 
typing process practical and inexpensive. British 
typefounders and compositors were extremely 
reluctant to adopt a new technology that might 
jeopardize their jobs and, consequently, Ged's 


invention dropped from sight and was 
"re-invented” only in the 1780s. 

Stereotyping was one method for reducing 
typefounding and composition costs, but there 
were other attempts as well—not all successful. 
The Rare Book and Special Collections Division 
has acquired an example of a printing technique 
which, though it headed down a blind alley, has 
a place in printing history because of its associ¬ 
ation with a printer who became well-known for 
another reason. In mid-life a British business¬ 
man named John Walter bought the invention of 
one Henry Johnson. Walter had been successful 
on the coal exchange but, as a member of 
Lloyd's, he lost everything during the American 
War of Independence. The invention that he 
was able to buy from Johnson was called 
logography—the use of types adhered together 
on a single body for prefixes, suffixes, and cer¬ 
tain syllables and words. Great monetary sav¬ 
ings were supposed to result from the time 
saved in composition. Walter opened his 
so-called Logographic Press in 1784. One of his 
early books was Charles James's Petrarch to' 
Laura, a Poetical Epistle (1786), which the Library 
has acquired. Walter, ever the businessman, rec¬ 
ognized the need to advertise and began a daily 
newspaper called The Daily Universal Register to 
demonstrate his printing process and to call at¬ 
tention to his books. On January 1, 1788, the 
newspaper was renamed The Times, or Daily 
Universal Register, though still described as 
"printed logographically." Walter abandoned 
logotypes in 1792, but for nearly two hundred 
years the paper he founded, the London Times, 
has stood for the power and the freedom of the 
printed word—given form through small pieces 
of lead "that you can pick up and hold in your 
hand.” 


A title page, colophon, and binding from the 
Officina Bodoni sample book. 
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FINE PRINTING 


P revious reports in this acquisitions se¬ 
ries have described the rationale for 
collecting fine printing at the Library of 
Congress and some of the representa¬ 
tive pieces that have been added. Researchers 
working on a printer or style of typography 
come to the Library hoping that they will be able 
to see long and fairly complete runs of particular 
presses. Though this is not an unreasonable ex¬ 
pectation, the Library in the past could only in¬ 
frequently satisfy such requests. Over the last 
decade a major effort has been made to build 
comprehensive holdings of the output of certain 
important presses. Hundreds of examples of 
fine printing were acquired during the period 
under review. Acquisitions of the work of five 
presses will be considered in this section. 

Giovanni Mardersteig, one of the greatest 
printers of the twentieth century, died in 1977. 
Shortly afterward, the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division mounted a small exhibition 
showing the work of this remarkable man, 
whose books show clearly how great an impact 


a single individual can have on book produc¬ 
tion. Working by hand with the aid of an excel¬ 
lent eye and exquisite taste, Mardersteig pro¬ 
duced nearly two hundred books, virtually all of 
which are masterpieces of the printing art. 

Hans (later Giovanni) Mardersteig was born 
in Weimar, Germany, in 1892. His father encour¬ 
aged him to study law, but in 1916 tuberculosis 
sent him to Switzerland. There he helped ar¬ 
range a major exhibit of German expressionist 
art. When he returned to Germany he became 
involved with publishing, never returning to 
the law. In 1922 Mardersteig established a 
handpress operation in Montagnola, in the Ital¬ 
ian section of Switzerland. Through various Ital¬ 
ian connections he was given permission to use 
types cast from the original matrices of the cele¬ 
brated late eighteenth-century printer, Giam¬ 
battista Bodoni. Mardersteig's appreciation of 
Bodoni's skills and his gratitude for the use of 
the types are reflected in the name he chose for 
his press—Officina Bodoni. Mardersteig printed 
twenty-two books in Montagnola between 1922 
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and 1927. The Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division has held a copy of the second book 
from the press, Michel Angelo Buonarroti's 
Poesie (1923), for several years and now has been 
fortunate to add the press's third publication, 
Goethe's Marienbader Elegie (1923). This sixteen- 
page book, printed in Bodoni's Catania type, 
was limited to 155 copies. 

In 1926 Mardersteig entered a competition an¬ 
nounced by the Italian government to find a de¬ 
signer and printer for the official edition of the 
complete works of Gabriele d'Annunzio. To the 
chagrin of his Italian colleagues, Mardersteig 
won the competition. He moved his printing 
operation to Verona in 1927. At about this same 
time he prepared a sample book showing vari¬ 
ous pages that he had designed and printed 
along with several binding samples. The book 
clearly is an attempt by Mardersteig to bring 
together the pieces he considered the best of his 
early work. The sample book may have been 
used as part of the d'Annunzio competition. 
The Library of Congress now has this sample 
book, which is a major addition to its collection 
of Officina Bodoni imprints. We know of no 
other copy of this sample book or of another 
compilation by Mardersteig like it. 

Other Officina Bodoni imprints added re¬ 
cently range from its ninth publication, Ugo 
Foscolo's Dei sepolcri (1924), to the second-to- 
the-last production, Musaeus's Era e Leandro 
(1977). Though the collection is not yet com¬ 
plete, it shows the entire range of Mardersteig's 
work: his exploration of early printing history, 
his re-creation of early illustrations, and his de¬ 
signs for typefaces which demonstrate his feel 
for the best of the past and of the present in 
letterforms. Mardersteig himself explained his 
work as the realization of an ideal—producing 
books "that take their place worthily in the 
great heritage of which we are the stewards." 

While Mardersteig was producing books with 
a decidedly European flavor, a printer in New 
England was printing a small body of highly 
individualistic work. This printer, Leonard 
Baskin, and his Gehenna Press have also been a 
focus of the Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division's Fine Printing Collection. Baskin is a 
noted American sculptor, printmaker, and wood 
engraver. As an undergraduate at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, he dabbled in printing. After military duty 
in Europe during World War II he moved to 


Worcester, Massachusetts, where in 1951 he 
printed a small portfolio entitled A Little Book of 
Natural History. It was the first of his truly pri¬ 
vate press publications and shows elements that 
would become the hallmarks of Gehenna Press 
publications: exquisitely set and printed type; 
remarkable paper; and Baskin's own engravings 
on linoleum and on wood. The Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division has recently ac¬ 
quired this early, successful Baskin effort as well 
as his 1953 printing of John Skelton's A Poem 
Called the Tunning of Elynour Rummynge, the 
Famous Ale-Wife of England. The division's 
holdings of Baskin's printing demonstrate the 
advantages of collecting a few presses compre¬ 
hensively. First, Baskin's work is of high quality 
and has inspired a very lively group of contem¬ 
porary New England printers. Second, Baskin 
represents the best of a trend of printmakers 
(and other artists) who have discovered the 
amazing flexibility of the book as an artistic me¬ 
dium. Third, Baskin's work cuts across many 
fields: art, natural history, literature, typogra¬ 
phy-all areas falling within the Library's col¬ 
lecting scope but rarely handled so scrupulously 
and skillfully by a single artist. 

All over the United States small presses are 
springing up, many of them producing fine 
work. Through copyright deposits and offers 
from the presses and booksellers, a significant 
amount of contemporary fine printing comes to 
the division's collections. Few places are more 
active in this field than California. Edwin and 
Robert Grabhorn moved to San Francisco from 
Indianapolis in 1920. From then until Robert's 
death in 1973 they developed a style unques¬ 
tionably their own but displaying a "San 
Francisco" spontaneity. The output of the press 
was tremendous. Not only did the Grabhorns 
develop a style but they developed a market— 
the Book Club of California, the Bohemian Club, 
and local libraries and museums. Their commis¬ 
sions eventually came from far afield, and it was 
one of these that made an especially noteworthy 
acquisition for the Library. In 1943 the Rowfant 
Club of Cleveland (a book collectors' society) 
published a work by John Steinbeck called How 
Edith McGillcuddy Met R.L.S. It was printed by 
the Grabhorn brothers in a very limited edition 
(152 copies). Because of the small number 
printed, the Grabhorn interest, and the large 
number of Steinbeck collectors, this book is 
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much sought after and comes on the market in¬ 
frequently. Though the Library almost certainly 
will never be able to acquire everything printed 
by the Grabhorns, by seeking both the best of 
their work and representative "bread-and- 
butter" commissions we have gathered an ex¬ 
tensive and important collection of the press's 
work. 

The Grabhorn Press closed in 1965 and Robert 
joined forces with the young printer Andrew 
Hoyem, who had worked for about a year at 
the Grabhorn Press in the early 1960s. The 
Grabhorn/Hoyem Press brought together two 
generations of California printers. After 
Robert's death in 1973 (Edwin had died in 1968), 
Hoyem took over the Grabhorn Press equip¬ 
ment and established his own imprint, the 
Arion Press. As a poet and artist who became a 
printer, Hoyem has been able to bring a vitality 
to his books similar to that found in Grabhorn 
books and has added an appealing element of 


creativity and sophistication. The Arion Press is 
one of the presses whose work the division ac¬ 
quires as it appears. The risk of such current 
acquisitions is that the work may not in the end 
live up to expectations, but with Hoyem's print¬ 
ing we are on firm ground. His treatment of 
John Ashbery's Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror 
(1984) brought an invigorating controversy to 
fine printing circles. Hoyem printed the work 
on specially made circular sheets of paper with 
the lines of the poem radiating from the center 
like spokes on a wheel. Technically, it was a 
remarkable achievement; critics asked whether 
it was anything more than a gimmick. The work 

Ward Ritchie printed his first book, Carl Sandburg's 
Soo Line Sonata, in an edition of only five copies. 
Shown here are the typescript used in setting the 
poem and the first page of the printed text. Repro¬ 
duced courtesy of Frank M. Parker and Maurice C. 
Greenbaum, Trustees, Sandburg Family Trust. 
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SOO UNB SONATA 

H it WAS SAYING, 

I have Junked deep 
into the cisterns ol the stars 
and they were all struggle's. 

He was saying, 1 hunted alligators 

on (lie iritioii tmcc 

and I saw they had excellent teeth 

even an the canids there 

were humped with excellent humps, 

single huiups, double humps. 

He said he saw a milk white horse 
on the peak of an iceberg 
looking fora place to slide down 
to the pearl purple sea foam 
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also includes self-portraits by noted living 
American artists, a recording of Ashbery read¬ 
ing his poem, and a "binding''' in the form of a 
film container with a convex mirror placed on 
top. In another recent work the Arion Press 
printed a new rendition of Robert Thornton's 
Temple of Flora , first published in 1799-1810. In 
the Arion Press edition, contemporary "flower 77 
poems are illustrated by Jim Dine. 

This brief survey of holdings of California 
printing should not conclude without mention¬ 
ing two related lectures sponsored by the Cen¬ 
ter for the Book in the Library of Congress that 
took place during the period this report covers. 
In the first, entitled "Fine Printing: The San 
Francisco Tradition, 77 James D. Hart discussed 
the range of printers and books that make up 
this tradition. The Rare Book and Special Col¬ 
lections Division mounted a small exhibit for 
this lecture and provided illustrations for its 
publication. It turned out that the Library had 
all the books the speaker wished to illustrate. 
Fittingly, when the Library published the lec¬ 


ture in 1985, Andrew Hoyem was selected as 
the printer. 

The second lecture was one presented by 
Ward Ritchie on "Fine Printing: The Los 
Angeles Tradition." Ritchie, like Mardersteig, 
gave up the study of law to print books. After 
spending 1930-31 in Paris as an apprentice to 
Frangois-Louis Schmied, he returned to his 
hometown, Los Angeles, to set up a printing 
shop. His lecture for the Library included rem¬ 
iniscences of those early days. While Ward 
Ritchie was at the Library he was shown a re¬ 
cently acquired copy of the first work he 
printed—Carl Sandburg's Soo Line Sonata (1929). 
It was also the first appearance of this text. 
Ritchie printed just five copies. Soo Line Sonata 
takes pride of place among the Ritchie holdings, 
which include his recent work using the imprint 
Laguna Verde Imprenta. Ritchie, Mardersteig, 
Baskin, the Grabhorns, and Hoyem stand for 
the delight, the beauty, and the inspiration to be 
found on the printed page. Their work guaran¬ 
tees that the tradition of the hand-printed book 
will not be lost. 


SIGMUND FREUD 


T he report in this series for 1981-82 in¬ 
dicated that the division's Freud Col¬ 
lection was so strong that we were no 
longer acquiring works that merited in¬ 
dividual description. As if in response to a chal¬ 
lenge, circumstances have combined to bring in 
a rich influx of Freud-associated materials: 
books written by him and members of his circle, 
some of them inscribed to him or by him, and 
offprints of articles published as he felt his way 
toward the research area for which he was fit¬ 
ted, in his words, "by the peculiarities and lim¬ 
itations of my gifts." For the student of Freud 
these acquisitions have something of the imme¬ 
diacy of fragments of an autobiography. 

The first example is Neue Vorlesungen iiber die 
Krankheiten des Neroensy stems, insbesondere iiber 
Hysterie (Leipzig und Wien: Toeplitz und 
Deuticke, 1886). Freud's autobiographical frag¬ 
ment, the Selbstdarstellung , explains his part in 
this book. Dissatisfied with the instruction of¬ 
fered in Vienna particularly because "in the dis¬ 
tance shone the great name of Charcot," Freud 
went to Paris, where on October 20, 1885, he 


passed through the doors of the Salpetriere, the 
clinic for mental illnesses founded by Jean Mar¬ 
tin Charcot. A little more than a month later 
Freud wrote Martha Bernays: "I come out of his 
(Charcot's) lectures as from out of Notre Dame 
with an entirely new idea of perfection. . . . 
Whether the seed will ever bear fruit I do not 
know, but I do know that no other human being 
has ever affected me in the same way!" To 
Charcot, the Selbstdarstellung says, Freud was 
just another foreign student until hearing 
Charcot complain of the lack of a German trans¬ 
lator for his latest book, Freud wrote offering his 
services, and was accepted, and "from then on 
I had my fair share of everything going on in the 
clinic." 

As Freud's ticket of entry into Charcot's cir¬ 
cle, the Neue Vorlesungen marks the shift in 
Freud s interests under Charcot's influence 

This 1886 translation into German of lectures of 
Jean Martin Charcot marks the shift in Sigmund 
Freud s interests from neurology and physiology to 
hysteria. 
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from neurology and physiology to hysteria and 
then to psychopathology. In the seminal paper 
"On the Psychical Mechanism of Hysterical 
Phenomena (Preliminary Communication) 
Freud and Josef Breuer describe themselves as 
merely having taken the next step beyond 
Charcot. The Neue Vorlesungen is also distin¬ 
guished in the bibliography of Charcot because 
it is the first edition, since Freud's German 
translation was published before the French 
original. Freud added a preface and some notes, 
so that the interest of this work, his second pub¬ 
lication in book form, goes beyond the act of 
translation. The Neue Vorlesungen—like the name 
given his son Martin and the portrait of Charcot 
in his study—is a testimonial to Freud's admi¬ 
ration for his teacher. 

Further transfers of printed materials from 
the Sigmund Freud Archives collection in the 
Manuscript Division show Freud in the period 
of high ambitions and vague plans immediately 
before and after meeting Charcot. Most interest¬ 
ing are the offprints of articles written during 
Freud's passage from the Marine Zoology and 
Physiology Institutes to the Institute of 
Children's Diseases. These articles testify that 
Freud had already distinguished himself before 
the association with Josef Breuer and the "self- 
analysis" of 1897 and that far from being an 
abstract, head-in-the-clouds theorist he com¬ 
pletely possessed the intellectual self-discipline 
of the empirical clinical investigator. Freud's 
insistence on identifying himself as a revolu¬ 
tionary in psychology rather than as a neuro¬ 
anatomist or neurologist perhaps explains his 
reluctance to include his "pre-psychoanalytical 
writings" in his Collected Psychological Works. Ac¬ 
cording to Frank J. Sulloway's Freud, Biologist of 
the Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1979), few stu¬ 
dents have read and considered the implications 
of these writings for the rest of Freud's thought. 

Freud's first research undertaking was re¬ 
ported in his second publication in article form, 
"Observations on the Configuration and Finer 
Structure of the Lobed Organs in Eels Described 
as Testes" (entry 9 in Alexander Grinstein's 
Sigmund Freud's Writings [New York: Interna¬ 
tional Universities Press, 1977], hereinafter cited 
as Grinstein). For this project Freud dissected 
some four hundred eels to verify another 
-worker's conjecture as to the location of the 
male eel's sex organ, unsuccessfully sought 


since Aristotle. When Freud left the Marine 
Zoology Institute to enroll at the Physiology 
Institute, he came under the tutelage of Ernst 
Wilhelm Briicke, a pioneer in "physicalist phys¬ 
iology," the application to physiology of the 
methods of physics and chemistry. 

Briicke so enthusiastically received "On the 
Spinal Ganglia and Spinal Cord of the 
Petromyzon" (Grinstein 34), Freud's first report 
for him, that he rushed it into print three 
months before the eel article, using Freud's own 
rough drawings. The import of this work and of 
its sequel, "On the Origin of the Posterior 
Nerve-Roots in the Spinal Cord of the 
Ammocoetes" (Grinstein 37), both part of the 
recent transfer to the rare book collections, is the 
demonstration of the evolutionary continuity of 
the nervous system from lower to higher life 
forms. These reports and the 1882 article "On 
the Structure of the Nerve Fibres and Nerve 
Cells of the River Crayfish" (Grinstein 5) show 
Freud as only a step away from formulation of 
the theory of the neuron. The offprint of the 
1882 article already in our collections was in¬ 
scribed by Freud to Theodor Meynert, then his 
director. 

Siegfried Bernfeld and Ernest Jones, whose 
studies of Freud's early career have been con¬ 
sulted for this account, see the later Freud as 
continuing in fundamentals the work per¬ 
formed for Briicke. When Freud left Briicke, he 
had been thoroughly trained to think of the 
body as a machine and of the scientist as a rig¬ 
orous rationalist committed only to his science. 
Freud's respect for Brucke's personal and pro¬ 
fessional integrity was manifested when he had 
Brucke's picture hung next to that of Charcot in 
the study at Berggasse 19. What the graduate 
student Sigmund Freud thought of the articles 
written for Briicke at the time can be glimpsed in 
the letter to Karl Abraham of September 21, 
1924: "It is making severe demands on the unity 
of the personality to try and make me identify 
myself with the author of the paper on the spi¬ 
nal ganglia of the petromyzon. Nevertheless I 
must be he, and I think I was happier about that 
discovery than about others since." 

Sigmund Freud inscribed this copy of the second 
edition of his study of the psychopathology of 
everyday life to Alfred Adler in 1907, five years 
before the break between the two men. 
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On returning from Paris, Freud took on the 
post of director of the neurological department 
at the Institute for Children's Diseases and de¬ 
voted himself to establishing his practice. In 
1891 he broke the publication silence he had 
maintained since 1886 with a clinical mono¬ 
graph on unilateral cerebral paralysis in children 
that he said he had almost casually knocked to¬ 
gether but that immediately put him in the fore¬ 
front of the evolving science of neuropediatrics. 
Of the three offprints we have acquired show¬ 
ing this phase of Freud's career, all dated 1893, 
one concerns "A Symptom Frequently Accom¬ 
panying Nocturnal Diplegias" (Grinstein 36) 
and another "Familiar Forms of Cerebral 
Diplegias" (Grinstein 19). The third is a general 
discussion of "Cerebral Diplegias in Child¬ 
hood" (Grinstein 16) prepared for publication in 
the Revue neurologique at the invitation of Pierre 
Marie, the leading French neurologist. By 1893 
Freud had achieved the recognition of his peers 
that might have come to him earlier for his an¬ 
ticipations of the neuron theory and of the use 
of cocaine as a local anesthetic. Our acquisitions 
also include the 1899 and 1900 issues of Freud's 
three annual reviews of the literature of infantile 
cerebral paralysis (Grinstein 12). The last date of 
course is that of Die Traumdeutung and of the 
intensification of Freud's absorption in psycho¬ 
analysis. 

The latest of the offprints in our acquisitions is 
Freud's two-part 1913 contribution to Scientia, 
an international journal devoted to the interre¬ 
lationships of the sciences, titled "The Claims of 
Psycho-Analysis to Scientific Interest" (Grin¬ 
stein 125). After giving the general tenets of psy¬ 
choanalysis, Freud dealt with its potential for 
use in eight nonpsychological fields of scholar¬ 
ship. Fie had shown the way in literature by his 
study of Jensen's Gradiva and in the arts by his 
notes on Leonardo da Vinci and on Michel¬ 
angelo's Moses. One wonders if Freud foresaw 
how thoroughly his writings would affect the 
whole of modern culture. 

Freud might very well have wished he had 
left unwritten two of our other offprints. The 
1887 "Remarks on Craving for and Fear of Co¬ 
caine with Reference to a Lecture by W. A. 
Hammond" (Grinstein 6) obviously was an em¬ 
barrassment. Freud was shocked by the addic¬ 
tive properties of the drug he had unqualifiedly 
praised in the early "Cocaine Papers." One of 


his lines of defense in the 1887 article is that the 
consequences of cocaine addiction are due to its 
being injected by needle rather than taken 
orally. Freud had forgotten that in a March 1885 
paper he had specifically recommended subcu¬ 
taneous cocaine injection. Probably less morti¬ 
fying was the 1891 "Aetiology of Hysteria" 
(Grinstein 50) in which Freud advanced the 
"momentous revelation" that the sexual seduc¬ 
tion of the child is the source of neuropathology. 
Eighteen months later Freud recognized that his 
subjects had lied and that the theory of infantile 
seduction broke down under the weight of its 
own contradictions. However, his final state¬ 
ment on the matter was unapologetic: although 
his patients had traced their symptoms to ficti¬ 
tious events, these events had a psychical reality 
commensurate with the physical reality. 

Books included in this transfer can be associ¬ 
ated with Freud's friends Max Eitingon, Emma 
Eckstein, and Ruth Mack Brunswick and his 
friends-turned-enemies Alfred Adler and Wil¬ 
helm Fliess. Eitingon was unique in Freud's cir¬ 
cle for his wealth and his willingness to spend it 
in advancing the cause of psychoanalysis. The 
first non-Austrian to join Freud, his devotion 
was recognized by one of the rings Freud often 
gave to his closest intimates. Eitingon inscribed 
his Uber die Wirkung des Anfalls auf die As - 
soziationen der Epileptischen (Leipzig: Alexander 
Edelmann, 1909), "Dem Meister dieses Winzige 
einstweilen,—bis vielleicht einmal etwas Bes- 
seres kommt, in Verehrung" (For the Master 
this triviality temporarily,—-until perhaps some¬ 
thing better comes up, in respect). Emma 
Eckstein was one of the many very intelligent 
women whom Freud encountered without 
modifying his acceptance of the male chauvin¬ 
ism of his time and place, which he expressed in 
the famous question to Marie Bonaparte, "What 
do women want?" Eckstein was the patient in 
an operation arranged by Freud and very un- 
skillfully performed by Wilhelm Fliess; she is 
thought to be the Irma of Die Traumdeutung. 
Her little Die Sexualfrage in der Erziehung des 
Kindes (Leipzig, 1904) deplores the inhibiting 
and destructive effects on children of the 
mother's sexual ignorance. Like Eckstein a pa- 

Sigmund Freud used this copy of Thomas Moore's 
Poetical Works to learn English, penning in German 
translations of words he did not know. 
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tient turned analyst, the American Ruth Mack 
Brunswick was rewarded for acting as Freud s 
intermediary with Americans by one of the cov¬ 
eted rings. Another gift was the referral to her of 
"Wolf-man," Freud's most cherished patient. 
Ein Nachtrag zu Freuds "Geschichte einer 
infantilen Neurose" (Leipzig, 1929) is the record 
of her analysis of "Wolf-man" in the period 
from October 1926 to February 1927 and at 
various times thereafter. 

Freud inscribed a copy of another book in the 
transfer, the second edition of his Zur Psycho- 
pathologie des Alltagslebens, to Seinem lieben 
Mitarbeiter Dr. Alf. Adler” (My dear colleague 
Dr. Alf. Adler). The year was 1907, that is, five 
years before the break with Adler, when Freud 
deemed the divergences between psychoanaly¬ 
sis and Adler's "will to power” too wide for 
bridging. The immediately preceding year, 
however, had witnessed the complete rupture 
of what Ernest Jones calls "the really passionate 
relationship of dependence” existing between 
Freud and his best friend and confidant 
Wilhelm Fliess. The unique place of the Freud- 
Fliess correspondence in the history of psycho¬ 
analysis is indicated by the title given Freud s 
part in that correspondence on its publication: 
The Origins of Psychoanalysis. The immediate 
cause of embitterment was the very successful 
publication of Otto Weininger's Sex and Charac¬ 
ter. At Fliess's instigation Richard Pfenning 
wrote Wilhelm Fliess und seine Nachentdecker: O. 
Weininger und H. Swoboda (Berlin: Emil Gold¬ 


schmidt's, 1906), accusing Freud of having used 
Swoboda to transmit to Weininger Fliess's novel 
concept of bisexuality. This book is also in the 
recent transfer. Freud retorted to this charge of 
plagiarism by conspiracy with a harshness for 
which he later atoned by his courtesy to Fliess's 
widow. 

The last of our book acquisitions to be de¬ 
scribed here is a copy of Thomas Moore's Poet¬ 
ical Works (London: George Rutledge, [n.d.]) 
that has taken on the aura of Freud's personality 
because of his special use of it. Freud worked 
with this copy at some point in the ten-year pe¬ 
riod he devoted to teaching himself English, for 
the translation of an English word into German 
is occasionally penned in. Freud's eventual 
mastery of English was such that he could call 
Milton his favorite poet. Freud's command of 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish and his 
work with Greek, Latin, and Hebrew are as¬ 
pects of his very considerable verbal intelli¬ 
gence. Another is the elegance and clarity of his 
German. Thomas Mann honored one of Freud's 
later works by calling it "a literary masterpiece, 
allied to, and comparable with, the greatest ex¬ 
amples of literary essays. . . . This is the world 
of things which defy expression—but which 
nevertheless are well expressed, the world of 
the poet and the novelist.” In addition to being 
prime documentation for the study of the gen¬ 
esis and maturation of psychoanalysis, these 
earliest of his writings illustrate the develop¬ 
ment of Freud's genius with words. 


GASTRONOMY 


T he jewel of our rich gastronomy collec¬ 
tions is the Maestro Martino manu¬ 
script that is at the base of the first 
printed cookbook. This chef d'oeuvre 
of the literature of the kitchen has now been 
supplemented by the first edition (Paris, 1826) 
of the Physiologie du gout of Brillat-Savarin, 
greatest teacher of the esthetics of the dining 
room. Brillat-Savarin paid for the publication of 
the first edition, but the applause that came im¬ 
mediately from all over the world has never sub¬ 
sided. Honore de Balzac explained this success 
in this way: "Since the sixteenth century no 


prose writer excepting La Bruyere and La 
Rochefoucauld has known how to give the 
French phrase so vigorous a relief. ... He 
[Brillat-Savarin] writes with love, his word is as 
solemn as a bishop's mass, his style in every¬ 
thing sparkles. . . . Nothing is more intolerable 
ordinarily than the I, the perpetual reappear¬ 
ance of egoism, but the I of Brillat-Savarin is 


Bertall illustration of "The Fat and the Thin" from 
the first edition of Brillat-Savarin's Physiologie du 
gout (Paris, 1826). 














lovable/' Without wishing to question Balzac's 
authority one might find another explanation in 
one of Brillat-Savarin's own maxims: "To invite 
someone to be your guest is to charge yourself 
with his happiness during the period he is un¬ 
der your roof." Brillat-Savarin charges himself 
with his reader's happiness throughout this 


book. The Library's copy of this gastronomic 
classic came as a further gift of the late E. R. 
Meyer, presented in memory of his daughter, 
Margit H. Meyer. An earlier Meyer gift, the first 
edition of Oskar Kokoschka's Die traeumenden 
Knaben, is described in the division's 1981-82 
acquisitions report. 


PERFORMING ARTS 


T he Library's institution of a Performing 
Arts Library at the Kennedy Center has 
deepened our responsibility for seek¬ 
ing out the sources required by the the¬ 
ater historian. The acquisitions to be reported 
here concern Italian scenic design and stage ma¬ 
chinery in the sixteenth century, a period when 
the history of the Italian theater is largely the 
history of its stage. The first two titles originate 
in the practice of Medici culture-politics of using 
events like marriages and baptisms for a round 
of processions, banquets, church ceremonies, 
and theater presentations. In this campaign for 
prestige, the Medicis were fortunate in having 
in their service men like Giorgio Vasari, artist, 
architect, and stage designer, Vincenzo 
Borghini, chief of the Academy of Design, 
among other distinctions, and Bernardo 
Buontalenti, architect, sculptor, and painter. 

Perhaps because of the increasing recognition 
given the theater, Dominico Mellini published 
his Descrizione dell'apparato della comedia et 
intermedii d'essa recitata in Firenze (Fiorenza: 
Appresso i Giunti, 1566) independently of his 
description of the spectacles and processions at¬ 
tendant on the entry of Joanna of Austria into 
Florence to marry Francesco de Medici. The the¬ 
ater that Vasari, advised by Borghini, con¬ 
structed in the great hall of the Palazzo Vecchio 
for the single performance of December 26, 
1565, was, as Mellini describes it, although not 
modern, a long way from the medieval 
poly scenic stage. The setting was a Florentine 
street, immediately recognizable as the Santa 
Trinita quarter, with the bridge and the houses 
of the right bank of the Arno. More important 
than the play, which a modem scholar dis¬ 
misses as unintelligible, were Giovanni Battista 
Cini's six intermezzi, which Vasari used to 


dazzle his aristocratic audience with cloud 
machines and trap doors. 

Borghini himself reports the baptism of the 
first male child of Joanna and Francesco in our 
second acquisition, La Descrizione dell'apparato 
fatto in Firenze, nel battesimo del serenissimo 
principe di Toscana (Firenze: Appresso i Giunti, 
1577). The baptism was mixed spectacle-theater. 
When this book was placed on display in the 
1975 Museo Mediceo exhibit "II Luogo teatrale a 
Firenze" the caption, as translated, explained: 
"The ceremony was performed on September 
29 in the Baptistery of San Giovanni which 
Buontalenti, following a very complicated icon- 
ographic plan worked out by Borghini, had al¬ 
tered and decorated. . . The baptism took place 
with great solemnity in the rigid scheme of a 
well organized ceremonial and with an elabo¬ 
rate choreography." 

Nicola Sabbattini was the architect of several 
churches in his home town of Pesaro and also 
worked as technical director and machinist of its 
Teatro de Solo. His Practica di fabricar scene, e 
machine ne' teatri (Ravenna: Pietro de' Paoli e 
Gio. Battista Giovannelli, 1638) is a manual pre¬ 
pared by one practitioner for use by other prac¬ 
titioners. The methods he describes of moving 
suns and clouds and of rocking water and ships, 
his techniques for painting and lighting scenery 
and for shifting it, all come out of his experi¬ 
ence. Sabbattini's special expertise was in light¬ 
ing: his sunset for one of the first operas was 
celebrated in its time. The first edition of 1637 
was made up of only the first part, which is 

The representation of a ship at sea was one of the 
technical triumphs of Italian stagecraft described in 
Nicola Sabbattini's Practica di fabricar scene, e machine 
ne' teatri (Ravenna, 1638). 
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concerned with the general problems of theater interest of the edition we have acquired is the 
construction, audience arrangement, scenery, second part, which details the mechanisms for 
lighting, and the use of perspective. The special Sabbattini's intermezzi. 


LANDMARK BOOKS IN FIELDS OTHER THAN SCIENCE 


O ur prime acquisition in philosophy 
during the report period is the 
Enten/eller (Kjcftbenhavn: C. A. 
Reitzel, 1843) in which Soren 
Kierkegaard formulated the existentialist dilem¬ 
mas of choice and commitment which lie at the 
base of much modern ethical discourse. 
Kierkegaard's title is a statement of his thesis. 
Life is a matter of either/or; only through choice 
is selfhood attained. Those who choose the 
world over God will experience the despair and 
alienation curable only by the "leap of faith." 
Other protagonists of the existentialist mode of 
thought like Sartre, Jaspers, Buber, and 
Heidegger hold vastly differing positions on re¬ 
ligion, but common to them all is Kierkegaard's 
emphasis on man's estrangement from his fel¬ 
low men and on his anxiety, impotence, and 
dread. Because existentialism speaks to the 
mood of our times, it appears in many aspects of 
modern intellectual activity. Kierkegaard's pres¬ 
ence is unmistakable in Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot , in Camus's The Stranger ; in the theater of 
the absurd, in the films of Antonioni, and in 
Rouault's paintings. 

The eighteenth century regarded Etienne 
Condillac as the Newton of the laws of thought. 
His reworking of Locke's sensationalistic psy¬ 
chology, the Essai sur les connaissances humaines, 
which we have acquired in the first edition of 
1746, pervades the Encyclopedic and thus the 
whole of the French Enlightenment. Condillac 
influenced that enlightened American Thomas 
Jefferson chiefly through Destutt de Tracy. In a 
letter to John Adams, Jefferson called Destutt de 
Tracy "the ablest writer living on intellectual 
subjects." Destutt de Tracy's Elements d'ideologie 
acknowledges the Essai as the foundation of the 
philosophy of ideology. When Adams queried 
Jefferson about that curious word "ideology," 
asking: "Does it mean Idiotism? The Science of 
Non compos Menticism. The Science of Lunacy?" 
Jefferson responded soothingly that ideology 
dealt with logic, morality, political economy, 


government, and other subjects within the 
scope of the understanding and not of the 
senses. Surely Jefferson, who owned three edi¬ 
tions of other works of Condillac, would have 
approved the acquisition of that writer's chef 
d'oeuvre. 

If for this period we can report the acquisition 
of the works of only a few great poets, we can 
say that among these few are John Keats and 
Pierre de Ronsard. The reader who in 1817 
picked up the thin volume whose title page 
reads: Poems , by John Keats (London: Printed 
for C. & J. Ollier, 1817) possibly thought the 
young poet an echo or shadow of Leigh Hunt. 
Perhaps only when he reached the sonnet on 
Chapman's Homer beginning "Much have I 
travell'd in the realms of gold" might he have 
realized that John Keats's mature poetic voice 
would be quite new, quite different, and wholly 
personal. Keats's concept of the poet as enrap¬ 
tured by beauty and his theme that what the 
imagination apprehends as beauty is also truth 
are prefigured in this volume. They are devel¬ 
oped further in the Endymion of 1818 and reach 
near perfection in the 1820 Lamia , Isabella , The 
Eve of St. Agnes , and Other Poems. The Library's 
collections have long held the two later vol¬ 
umes; this 1817 first book of Keats has been a 
desideratum since 1926. 

A leading American student of Pierre de 
Ronsard, Isidore Silver, quotes the opinion of a 
Renaissance contemporary that all the poets 
who came after Ronsard and would come are 
his children, calling this observation equally ex¬ 
act as a current assessment and as a prophesy. 
The musicality of the verses beginning 
"Mignonne, allons voir si la rose" and "Quand 
vous serez bien vieille"—two examples that 
must do for many—ensure Ronsard a place in 
world poetry. The Library has purchased a vol¬ 
ume comprising six of his publications during 
the 1560s—a period as stormy on paper as it was 
on the battlefield and showing a different aspect 
of Ronsard, his satiric verve. The Institution pour 
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Vadolescence du Roy tres-chrestien Charles neufiesme 
(Charles IX was then a boy of eleven) and the 
relatively moderate Elegie. . . sur les troubles 
d'Amboise were written in the pause before the 
storm. But these are followed by poems written, 
as Ronsard said, with a pen of iron on paper of 
steel: the Continuation du Discours des miseres de 
ce temps and the Remonstrance au peuple de France , 
composed when Paris was under siege by the 
Huguenots. Protestant pamphleteers had re¬ 
sponded to Ronsard with his own vehemence, 
and so his Responce. . . aux injures et calomnies is 


|3oems, 


BY 


JOHN KEATS. 


What more felicity cun full to creature, 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty." 

FaU of the Butterfly,—S PENSER. 


LONDON: 
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Title page of the first edition of John Keats's first 
book, Poems (1817), a longtime desideratum of the 
Library. 
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shelves this volume was greeted by the others 
with the deference due Pierre de Ronsard, s till 
"Prince des Poetes." 

Two of the voices raised in protest against the 
nineteenth-century lag between industrial 
progress and social organization are repre¬ 
sented in our acquisitions. The first of these, 
that of Robert Owen, might properly be called 
Atlantic rather than English. In English history 
Owen is the mill owner who became the leader 
of trade-union socialism. In American history 
Owen is the founder of the communitarian so¬ 
ciety at New Harmony, Indiana, which he and 
his son Robert Dale made into a center for the 
propagation of abolitionism and female suf¬ 
frage. The electrifying effect of the speech Owen 
made in opening the Hall of Character at the 
New Lanark mill and of that given in the House 
of Representatives on the occasion of his first 
visit to this country is evidenced by the numer¬ 
ous printings of both in our collections. Owen 
inscribed the three numbers of the New State of 
Society that he presented to the Library of Con¬ 
gress. He was in America again in 1844-47. Af¬ 
ter a stay in Paris during the revolution of 1848, 
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he wrote The Revolution in the Mind and Practice of 
the Human Race (London: Effingham Wilson, 
1849), a recent acquisition. Owen's revolution 
would be from irrationality to rationality in the 
organization of society. His experiences in 
America and France seem only to have con¬ 
firmed Owen in the opinion that a happy people 
is necessarily a virtuous people. 

The acquisition of August Bebel's Die Frau und 
die Sozialismus (Ziirich-Hottingen: Verlag der 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1879) has filled in a gap in 
one of the special collections. In 1938 Carrie 
Chapman Catt gave what she called a “feminist 
library" to the Library of Congress in the name 
of the National American Woman Suffrage As¬ 
sociation. A shortened English translation of 
Bebel's work titled Woman in the Past, Present, 
and Future is here in a case labeled “Valuable 
Pamphlets 1870-1933." Perhaps Carrie 
Chapman Catt was most interested in this 
highly intelligent European's knowledge of the 
Wyoming woman suffrage act of 1873. A com¬ 
parable classic of nineteenth-century feminist 
argument, Johann Jakob Bachofen's Das 
Mutterrecht, is in the Catt collection in the orig¬ 
inal German. Bebel's energy and eloquence 
forced the socialist movement to take on the 
cause of women. Translated into every Euro¬ 
pean language and frequently reprinted. Die 
Frau and die Sozialismus was the authority most 
quoted by advocates of woman suffrage before 
World War I. The copy acquired belongs to the 
rare first edition, printed in Switzerland because 
the publication of socialist literature was illegal 
in Germany. 

The Russians think Mikhail Lomonosov an 
extraordinary man, unique in his time in 
eighteenth-century Russia, but extraordinary at 
any time, not excluding the Renaissance. He 
might very properly have been grouped with 


our history of science acquisitions. The histori¬ 
ans of science say that he had early resolved 
difficulties plaguing his Western contemporar¬ 
ies by his rejection of the phlogiston theory and 
his reference of cold and heat solely to the rotary 
motion of the corpuscles of material bodies. He 
is too protean a character to be satisfactorily sub¬ 
sumed in any one category. Pushkin, the great¬ 
est of Russian poets, wrote: “Combining un¬ 
usual will power with an unusual power of 
comprehension, Lomonosov embraced all the 
branches of knowledge. The thirst for learning 
was the strongest passion of this passion-filled 
soul. Historian, rhetorician, mechanician, 
chemist, metallurgist, artist, and poet—he scru¬ 
tinized and fathomed everything." Elsewhere 
Pushkin called Lomonosov "the founder of our 
[i.e., Moscow] university" and then corrected 
himself to say "no, he was our university." 

The six volumes making up the first collected 
edition of Lomonosov's work ( Polnoe sobranie 
sochinenii; St. Petersburg, 1784-87) display the 
impressive depth and breadth of Lomonosov's 
intellectual activity. So very strong is our collec¬ 
tion of Russian eighteenth-century literature 
that opportunities for acquisition even of lesser 
works occur infrequently. In the history of the 
Russian book the eighteenth century begins in 
1708 with Peter the Great's introduction of the 
new simple script. A check against the Russian 
bibliographies indicates that we hold about 20 
percent of the titles issued in the period from 
1708 to 1801, a total that is unmatched by any 
library outside the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
compiler of the bibliography Eighteenth Century 
Russian Publications in the Library of Congress 
commented from personal experience that our 
collection compares favorably with that of an 
institution like the Ukrainian Republic State 
Library. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


T he early modern history of science is 
remarkable for the continuous demon¬ 
stration of the explanatory power of 
mathematics and the dazzling rewards 
of its application to technology. The conse¬ 
quences, which continue to this day, have been 


so profound that historians talk of a "Scientific 
Revolution" that is more than commensurate 
with the Renaissance and Reformation. This 
transformation of scientific thought is centered 
in the seventeenth century when the old con¬ 
ceptual molds in astronomy, physics, and math- 
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ematics were shattered and cast anew. It is for 
the profound ruptures of this kind in con¬ 
ceptualization that the historians of science 
think their discipline valuable as science's epis¬ 
temological laboratory as well as its memory. 

Consequently, in seeking out the great books 
of science during this report period, our empha¬ 
sis has been on the seventeenth century. 
Ground-breaking works on either side of that 
date have been acquired, however, and some¬ 


times a less important work selected because it 
will buttress a greater book or fill out a category. 
The criterion has everywhere been the signifi¬ 
cance of the book in its time, rather than its 
present rarity. The achievements of our acquisi¬ 
tions program should be ascribed in large part 
to the interest of the booksellers in informing 
themselves of our needs and the specialist ad¬ 
vice of the Science and Technology Division of 
the Library. 


Mathematics 


T he greatest achievement of seven¬ 
teenth-century science was certainly 
Newton's demonstration that the same 
force that makes the apple fall retains 
the planets in their courses. But Newton himself 
ascribed the length of his vision to the giants on 
whose shoulders he stood. One of these giants 
was Christiaan Huygens, whose interests 
ranged from the rings of Saturn to the wave 
theory of light. Asked to name one title to ex¬ 
emplify the history of science acquisitions pol¬ 
icy, the choice might very well be Huygens's 
Horologium oscillatorium (Paris, 1673). In his copy 
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Huygens's astonishing ca 
questions previously thougiu ui.ouiuu.ie i 
plified in his demonstration of the isochrumsm 
of an inverted cycloid, that is, that a heavy par¬ 
ticle will reach the bottom of an inverted cycloid 
arch in the same time no matter from what spot 
on the arch it began its descent. The historians 
of mathematics call the cycloid "Helen of Troy" 
for its beauty of form and "the apple of dis¬ 
cord" for the quarrels it has provoked. 
Huygens's concept of the cycloid as taken up 
and elaborated by Jakob Bernouilli is a signifi¬ 
cant phase in the history of the development of 
the calculus of variations. 

In one of our acquisitions Jakob Bernouilli, 
patriarch of the quarrelsome Bernouilli clan of 
mathematicians, expands another of Huygens's 
insights to lay the foundation for the modern 
theory of probability. His posthumous (Basel, 
1713) Ars conjectandi (translatable as The Craft of 
Conjecture or The Art of Guessing) begins by re¬ 
printing Huygens's brief De ratiociniis in ludo 
aleae with annotations. The second part deals 
with permutations and combinations, the third 
gives examples of varying complexity in dice 
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In Horologium oscillatorium (Paris, 1673), Christiaan 
Huygens developed the mathematics of his design 
of the pendulum clock. 









and other games of chance, and the fourth, 
titled "uses and applications of the preceding 
doctrines in civil matters, morals, and econom¬ 
ics/' comments philosophically on probability 
theory. The volume also includes a tractate on 
infinite series with finite sums and concludes 
with a letter in French on the odds in jeu de 
paume, a complicated predecessor of tennis. 
Modem familiarity with the use of probability 
theory and mathematical statistics in such mun¬ 
dane matters as insurance prevents us from ap¬ 
preciating the excitement with which the seven¬ 
teenth century discovered that there were 
regularities underlying chance itself and, per¬ 
haps equally exciting, that the mind of man was 
capable of discerning these regularities. At the 
end of the tractate on infinite series Bernouilli 
appended a Latin verse that expresses this pride 
in the human intellect: 

Cernere in immenso parvum, die, quanta 
voluptas! 

In parvo immensum cernere, quanta, 
Deum! 

(To see the small in the great, what 
pleasure! 

The vast to perceive in the small, what 
joy!) 

When John Wallis, England's greatest mathe¬ 
matician before Newton, came to Cambridge in 
the 1630s, he found that "Mathematics. . . were 
scarce looked upon as academical studies." This 
disrepute was lifted by William Oughtred's 
great Clavis mathematicae , a remarkably influen¬ 
tial guide to algebra and arithmetic. Newton's 
first text in mathematics at Cambridge was the 
Clavis mathematicae. Robert Boyle talked of trans¬ 
lating Oughtred, and Edmund Halley did. The 
Oughtredus explicatus (Oxford, 1682) of Gilbert 
Clerke, sometimes described as an edition of 
Oughtred but in fact an expansion and com¬ 


mentary, complements the Latin and English 
versions of Oughtred already in our collections. 
To his commentary Clerke added his own ob¬ 
servations on the comet of 1680 and a descrip¬ 
tion of the spot-dial of his invention. Clerke is 
assured of some further reflected glory as the 
first to have proposed changes in Newton's 
Principia and thus to figure in Newton's corre¬ 
spondence. 

A certain immortal of mathematics is 
Bernhard Riemann, whose 1854 "Uber die 
Hypothesen, welche der Geometrie zu Griinde 
liegen" went on from Galileo's precept that 
God geometrizes to demonstrate that the divine 
geometry is not necessarily Euclidean. When 
Einstein was working on the general theory of 
relativity in 1915, he found already at hand, as if 
waiting for his use, a non-Euclidean geometry 
of a curved four-dimensional space time. We 
have made a beginning on the representation of 
Riemann by the purchase of three offprints of 
his ground-breaking studies: "Theorie der 
Abel'schen Functionen"; "Uber das Verschwin- 
den der Theta-Functionen"; and "Beitrage zur 
Theorie der durch die Gauss'sche Reihe F. . . 
darstellbaren Functionen." The first of these 
lays down the foundations of topology and the 
modern use of algebraic functions and is ac¬ 
cepted as one of Riemann's masterpieces. The 
second deals with hypergeometric functions, 
and the third is in effect a supplement to the 
first. Like Bernouilli, Riemann is one of the 
mathematicians saluted in Carter and Muir's 
Printing and the Mind of Man. To characterize 
these studies by Riemann, we quote from that 
work: "His [Riemann's] greatness as a mathe¬ 
matician is due to the power and generality 
of the new techniques and points of view which 
he introduced into different branches of the 
subject." 


Physics 


W ith Robert Boyle we return to the 
seventeenth century. Boyle's stat¬ 
ure among his contemporaries is 
indicated by his representation in 
the. personal libraries of both John Locke and 
Isaac Newton by more titles than any other 
writer. Our already excellent Boyle collection in¬ 


cludes the Sceptical Chymist, which put chemis¬ 
try on the road to becoming a science, and the 
Nova experimenta physico-mathematica, which lays 
down what is called Boyle's law for gases. The 
acquisition of his Hydrostatical Paradoxes Made 
Out by New Experiments (For the Most Part Phys¬ 
ical and Easie) (Oxford: William Hall for Richard 
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Robert Boyle's 1666 study of hydrostatics comple¬ 
ments the works by him on chemistry and pneu- 
matics already in the rare book collections. 

Davis, 1666) rounds out this collection by 
adding to Boyle's work in chemistry and pneu¬ 
matics his contribution to hydrostatics. Boyle's 
paradoxes now read like commonplaces, but 
his contemporaries marveled, Samuel Pepys, 
for example, saying: "The more I read and un¬ 
derstand, the more I admire." It is characteristic 
of Boyle's wide-ranging intellect that he should 
have been the first to use the words hydraulics 
and electricity . 

The publication of the extant works of 
Archimedes in three sixteenth-century editions 
is an example of humanism's retrieval of Greek 
science. Galileo called Archimedes superhu¬ 
man, and Archimedes's name is that most often 
mentioned in Leonardo's notebooks. Marino 
Ghetaldi began his life-long study of classical 
mathematics and mechanics with Promotus 
Archimedes (Rome: Aloyse Zannetti, 1603) and 
the almost simultaneously printed Nonnullae 
propositiones de parabola , which is bound with it 
in our copy. The study of the parabola elabo¬ 
rates the work of another mathematician of an¬ 
tiquity, Apollonius of Perga. When Ghetaldi 
prepared for publication Frangois Viete's solu¬ 
tion of the problem of drawing a circle touching 
three other circles, he entitled the work 
Apollonius Gallus. So closely was Ghetaldi asso¬ 
ciated with Viete here and in other works that it 
has been argued that he too should be acknowl¬ 
edged as one of Descartes's precursors in ana¬ 
lytical geometry. 


Astronomy 


T hat evening in November 1572 when 
Tycho Brahe saw a star shining brightly 
in Cassiopeia that he knew had not 
been visible before can be used to date 
the transition from the old astronomy to the 
new. The results of Brahe's systematic observa¬ 
tion of this nova, apparently the first to be stud¬ 
ied in the West, were published first as De nova 
Stella in 1573. This work is repeated, along with 
much additional matter, in the Astronomiae 
instauratae progymnasmata, begun at Brahe's 
Hven observatory but completed by Johannes 


Kepler in Prague in 1602. Brahe's study of the 
comet of 1577, the De mundi aetherei recentioribus 
phaenomenis , in the original sheets printed at 
Hven in 1588 but with a new title page appears 
in the second volume of the 1602 edition re¬ 
cently acquired. This volume also includes 
Brahe's correspondence with Wilhelm IV of 
Hesse and his astronomer Christopher Roth- 
mann, the Epistolarum astronomicarum libri , the 
sheets of which originally were printed at Hven 
in 1598. 
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The Progymnasmata studies of the 1572 nova 
and of the 1577 comet implicitly refute two 
prime notions of classical and medieval astron¬ 
omy, the first, the immutability of the fixed stars 
and the second, the existence of crystalline ce¬ 
lestial spheres. The Epistolarum complements 
the Astronomiae instauratae mechanica (Nori- 
bergae: Apud L. Hulsium, 1602) already in our 
collections, which strikingly displays the instru¬ 
ments with which Brahe attained an observa¬ 
tional accuracy unequaled before the invention 
of the telescope. Copernicus and Ptolemy, nec¬ 
essarily content with errors of ten minutes of arc 
in the representation of planetary positions, had 
glossed over discrepancies between their theo¬ 
ries and observational data. But Tycho's errors 
over his twenty-one years of observation were 
so small, sometimes only seconds of arc, that 
the need for the reconciliation of theoretical sys¬ 
tem and data was obvious. Kepler, who made 
this reconciliation, acknowledged his and 
science's debt to Tycho Brahe by saying "for us, 
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to whom God's goodness has given in Tycho 
Brahe a most careful observer it is fitting to rec¬ 
ognize with a grateful heart this good gift of 
God and make use of it." 

Tycho Brahe lived through ten months of the 
year 1601 and can be thought a seventeenth- 
century figure because of the posthumous pub¬ 
lication of his work. Georg Peurbach belongs to 
the fifteenth century, but without him, Pierre 
Gassendi said in his life of Brahe, there would 
have been no Copernicus or Tycho Brahe, in¬ 
deed no German astronomy. Once a teacher of 
Latin poetry, Peurbach was asked by the great 
Cardinal Bessarion to turn from belles lettres to 
Greek science. The series of lectures Peurbach 
began in Vienna in 1461 was published as 
Theoricae novae planetarum , which we have ac¬ 
quired in the 1581 edition published in Cologne. 
A comparison with Sacrobosco's De sphaera, the 
accepted medieval text, which is included in this 
volume, will demonstrate Peurbach's superior¬ 
ity in the presentation of the elements of classi¬ 
cal astronomy required by the instrument mak¬ 
ers and observational astronomers of the 
sixteenth century. Nowhere does Peurbach 
overtly criticize Ptolemy, but the thrust of his 
exposition makes it clear that he thinks much 
remains to be explained. 

We have searched out with modest success 
additions to a collection of the literature of com¬ 
ets, whose breadth and depth are demonstrated 
in Ruth Freitag's recent Library publication 
Halley's Comet: A Bibliography (Washington: Li¬ 
brary of Congress, 1984). The best of these is the 
Lettre sur la comete (Paris, 1742) of Pierre Louis 
Moreau de Maupertuis, mathematician and 
science officer for Frederick II of Prussia. 
Maupertuis led the Lapland expedition that 
proved the correctness of Newton's depiction of 
the shape of the earth, thereby, Voltaire 
laughed, flattening both the earth and New¬ 
ton's opponents. Maupertuis's mechanism of 
exposition is like that of Fontenelle in the 
Entretiens sur la pluralite des mondes: talk with an 
intelligent but uninformed woman in a tone 
which sometimes stops just short of gallantry. 


Tycho Brahe's calculations in this 1602 edition of 
Astronomiae instauratae progymnasmata effected 
important conceptual changes in astronomy. 
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Maupertuis's theory of comets and their move¬ 
ments repeats what he had read in Newton. The 
first dozen or so pages of Lettre sur la comete 
explain that comets have no influence on the 
present and do not presage the future. On the 
other hand, Antonius Malonoxius, cure at 
Tournai, devoted his Tractatus de cometis (Liege, 
[1687?]), another recently acquired book, to a 
parade of examples of the comet's direct inter¬ 
vention into human affairs, usually to wreak 
vengeance on the impious. One of the illustra¬ 
tions is of the three chicken eggs whose mark¬ 
ings announced or depicted the comet of 1680. 

The place in the history of science of Gemma 
Frisius, professor of medicine and mathematics 
at Louvain, can be defined in terms of his 
teacher and his pupils. His teacher was the fine 
mathematician Petrus Apianus, author of 
Cosmographia, which Gemma Frisius revised in 
1533, adding one of his own works, the Libellus 
de locorum describendorum. Our collections hold a 
dozen or so sixteenth-century issues in various 
languages of Gemma's version of the Cosmo¬ 
graphia. One of his pupils was Mercator, maker 
of the Mercator projection. Another was John 
Dee, who came to Louvain "to speak and confir 
(sic) with some learned men, and chiefly Mathe¬ 
maticians." Dee brought back with him to Eng¬ 
land an improved cross-staff of the kind de¬ 
scribed in Gemma's De radio astronomico et 
geometrico liber (Antwerp, 1545), another of our 
acquisitions in astronomy. It is a testimony to 
Dee's importance for English navigation that 
the sailing-master of Frobisher's 1576 expedition 
should first have been sent to him for further 
instruction. Another contemporary reader of 
Gemma Frisius who made and used the cross¬ 
staff was Tycho Brahe. 

English dependence on Dutch navigational 
teachings is evidenced as late as 1671 in John 
Seller's English Pilot, a copy of which is in the 
Rosenwald Collection (Rosenwald Catalog 1516). 
The title page proclaims this work to be fur¬ 
nished with new and exact drafts, charts, and 
descriptions gathered from the experience of 
navigators "of our English nation." In fact, all 
these graphic aids were printed from Dutch 
plates, and in many cases the Dutch titles were 
imperfectly erased and are still legible. Seller 
styled himself hydrographer to the king, but his 
activity was limited to the compilation, publica¬ 
tion, and vending of maps, charts, and geo¬ 


graphical works. The recent addition to our rep¬ 
resentation of Seller, Atlas coelestis Containing the 
Systems and Theoryes of the Planets (London: For 
John Seller, 1680), is distinguished as, if not the 
first, certainly among the earliest of the pocket 
celestial atlases. For this publication Seller ap¬ 
propriated fifty-five plates from unacknowl¬ 
edged sources, including thirty 
page plates of the constellations. 

Although our other acquisitions i: 
lack broad significance they inter— 
for some special feature and ee’- 
pression of the contempor- 
edge. Earliest and most aj 
Giovanni Paolo Gallucci's 
(Venice: Damiano Zenaro 
seventeen volvelles. Thes< 
are made up of one or more 
pointers and figures of the su 
and so on, placed on graduated and 
cles printed on the pages of the book.' 
loose leaves that were not intended to b 
in are found in this copy. The presence m U ic 
Rosenwald Collection of his Della fabrica et uso di 
diversi stromenti di astronomia et cosmografia 
(Venice, 1597; Rosenwald Catalog 883) attests to 
Gallucci's position in the history of the illus¬ 
trated book. 

An acquisition more obviously didactic in in¬ 
tent is George Rubie's British Celestial Atlas 
(London: Baldwin & Chadock, 1830), which of¬ 
fers to "families, the conductors of schools, pri¬ 
vate students, and. . . mariners" royal quarto 
maps of the British skies in the twelve months of 
the year, a map of the planetary system, two 
plates with volvelles showing the motion of the 
planets, and two globes with movable parts. 
Another rarity. Some Reflections on the Uncer¬ 
tainty of Many Astronomical and Geographical Po¬ 
sitions by Edmund Stone (London: J. Marks, 
1766), evokes the memory of an unhappy fig¬ 
ure. Finding Stone, the son of his gardener, 
reading Newton, the Duke of Argyll provided 
for his education. We hold the editions by Stone 
of Gregory on geometry and of Halley on com¬ 
ets, which, with his study of mathematical in¬ 
struments, won Stone election into the Royal 
Society. The duke's death left Stone without pa¬ 
tron or employment. Contemporaries recog¬ 
nized his disparagement of the accepted greats 
of science in Some Reflections as the rhetoric of an 
old man embittered by poverty. 
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Optics 


S eventeenth-century optics began the 
development of the instrumentation 
which today reveals a world infinitely 
more complex than previously 
thought, yet even more open to precise defini¬ 
tion. Johannes Kepler took it upon himself to 
complete Galileo's work in linking optics to as¬ 
tronomy by the telescope. In Ignatius His Con¬ 
clave John Donne jeered at Kepler "who (as 
himselfe says of himselfe) ever since Tycho 
Brache's death hath received it in his care that 
no new thing should be done in heaven without 
his knowledge." Given a copy of Galileo's 
Sidereus nuncius describing the instrument using 
lenses by means of which Galileo had studied 
the moon, Kepler sat down to write the classic 
study of the optics of refraction systems: 
Dioptrice, sen Demonstratio eorum cjuae visui & 
visibilibus propter conspicilla non ita pridem inventa 
accidunt (Augsburg: D. Frank, 1611). It is typical 
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of the sweep and originality of Kepler's mode of 
thought that for his subject he should have had 
to coin the word "dioptrics" (the measurement 
of angles by sights) and then to have gone on to 
explain the theory of Galileo's telescope, pro¬ 
pose an improved telescope for astronomical ob¬ 
servation, and conclude by approximating the 
law of refraction. Newton's student notebooks 
suggest that his first acquaintance with optics 
came in the reading of Kepler's Dioptrice in the 
1653 London edition already in our collections 
that includes work by Gassendi and Galileo. 

Historians dispute whether Kepler's Supple¬ 
ment to Vitello should be regarded as the culmi¬ 
nation of the medieval school or the foundation 
of a new optics. The key work of medieval op¬ 
tics is the Perspectiva of Roger Bacon, the 
Franciscan monk remembered as Doctor 
Mirabilis. Our acquisition is the 1614 first print¬ 
ing by Richter and Humm in Frankfurt. 
Perspectiva is part five of Opus maius, which was 
printed in its entirety only in 1733. In dealing 
with eye structure, refraction, reflection, light, 
color, the rainbow, and mirrors, Bacon geome¬ 
tries optics in the manner prescribed by the 
Arab scientist the Latinized version of whose 
name is Alhazen. Bacon and his followers like 
Archbishop John Pecham and Vitello (more 
commonly referred to as Witelo) form the so- 
called "perspectivist" school. Since the 
painter's task is the representation of a three- 
dimensional object on a two-dimensional planar 
surface, optics also marks the point of conver¬ 
gence of early modern art and science. The 
bibliography of Gallucci, the volvelle-maker 
described earlier, includes translations of 
Archbishop Pecham on optics and of that 
work on perspective in which Albrecht Diirer 
says: "Geometry is the right foundation of all 
painting." 

A familiar phenomenon in the area of optics 
called photometry is that the viewer must sit in 
darkness so as better to observe the source of 
light. The systematization of the study of the 

Going beyond Galileo's Sidereus nuncius, Johann 
Kepler's Dioptrice (Augsburg: D. Frank, 1611) 
developed the optics of refraction systems and 
proposed an improved telescope for astronomical 
observation. 
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characteristics of light was achieved in two of 
our purchases, Pierre Bouguer's Essai d'optique 
sur la gradation de la lumiere (Paris: Claude 
Jombert, 1729) and Johann Lambert's Photo - 
metria f sive De mensura et gradibus luminis, 
colorum et umbrae (Augsburg, 1760). It is ironic 
that Bouguer's formulation of the law that the 
absorption of light in a uniformly transparent 
medium increases exponentially with the length 
of travel is frequently wrongly attributed, per¬ 
haps because of the rarity of Bouguer's study, to 


Lambert. However, the designation of the unit 
of light as "the lambert" recognized the real 
contributions made to photometry and thus to 
astronomy and meteorology by Lambert's 
Photometria. A self-taught polymath, Lambert 
made decisive contributions to the quantitative 
study of pyrometry, hydrometry, and magne¬ 
tism and to the applications of perspective. He 

was also a philosopher of such stature u. r\4- TX-. 

thought to dedicate to hii 
Reason. 


Chemistry 


T he earlier of our acquisitions of the 
landmarks of chemistry, Konrad 
Gesner's Schatzes Euonymi Philiatri, 
originates in Galen's prescription of 
medicinal herbs and the Arab emphasis on dis¬ 
tillation in the search for the quinta essentia. 
The title of a 1711 biography of Gesner calls him 
"the world-famous doctor, physicist and 
polyhistorian" and the modern historian has no 
quarrel with this description. The products of 
Gesner's encyclopedic mind range from the 
Historia animalium, the starting point of modern 
zoology, to the Bibliotheca universalis , the catalog 
of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin products of the 
first century of printing that is certainly one of 
the greatest achievements of its time. To our col¬ 
lection of these and other works by this indefat¬ 
igable polymath we have added the Schatzes 
Euonymi Philiatri, the two-volume 1583 German- 
language version of the Thesaurus Euonymi 
Philiatri. The original subtitle can serve as an 
annotation: "A natural, medical, and in part 
chemical book useful in the household on the 
preparation of medicinal wines of various 
tastes. Particularly necessary for doctors and all 
pharmacists." Contemporary response to this 
pharamaceutical handbook is shown by the 
publication in the century of eight Latin, seven 
French, five English, three Italian, and two Ger¬ 
man editions. 

The Syntagmatis selectorum undiquaque et 
perspicue traditorum alchymiae arcanorum (Frank¬ 
furt, 1613-15) of Andreas Libavius will join on 
our shelves that author's Alchymia in the 1606 
folio edition that is thought the most beautiful 
chemical book of the century for its 170 illustra¬ 


tions of the apparatus ; 
laboratory. A recent £ 
the demands made 
forced Libavius into a : 
field of chemistry. Our 
annotated by the donor, 

Bolton, once professor of 
and Columbia. Bolton says oi uiuavms: . , . V y 
his accurate observation of chemical phenom¬ 
ena he deserves a high rank among his com¬ 
peers. . . it (the Alchymia ) is a great improve¬ 
ment on the chemical works preceding and is 
sometimes called the First Textbook of Chemistry. 
Yet notwithstanding, he devotes 80 pages (of 
Part Second) to the Philosopher's stone, in 
which he was a firm believer." 

The fifteen-hundred pages of the volume by 
Libavius we have acquired offer in addition to 
the Syntagmatis, an Appendix necessaria and Exa- 
men philosophiae novae separately paginated. 
Oversimply expressed, the first part of the 
Syntagmatis deals with chemistry in medicine 
and the second with the Calvinist- 
Paracelsianism of Joseph Duchesne (Quer- 
cetanus), physician to Henri IV of France. The 
two additional works are alike diatribes against 
the "filthy lies and blasphemies" of the 
Paracelsians and considerations of the mysteri¬ 
ous "Order of the Rosy Cross," then so much 
an object of speculation. Bolton's condemnation 
of Libavius as an alchemist believing in the 
philosopher's stone would be rejected by the 
modern historian who does not value past his¬ 
tory only for its premonitions of the present. 
The scientist may transcend his age but he will 
also reflect it: Newton owned Libavius, and 
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Title page of Libavius's Syntagmatis, which includes 
Hermes Trismegistus among the figures depicted as 
founders of alchemy. 


indeed one of every ten books in Newton's li¬ 
brary was on alchemy. 

The title page of the Syntagmatis is a demon¬ 
stration that the course of science is not the 
triumphant forward march of objective reason 
untouched by the mystical. Along with conven¬ 
tional representations of Galen, Hippocrates, 
and Aristotle, there is a fourth whose place in 
this company may be unexpected. This is the 
figure of Hermes Trismegistus, whom Libavius 
and Renaissance Neo-platonists like Marsilio 
Ficino, Giordano Bruno, and Pico della Miran- 
dola thought to have been an Egyptian priest- 
king of the time of Moses, the teacher of the 


teachers of Plato, and the founder of alchemy. 
The very frequently reprinted translation of the 
hermetic books that Ficino called Poemander in¬ 
fused the Gnosticism of Hellenic Alexandria 
into Renaissance thought. The special value of 
the recently acquired 1554 Paris edition of 
Adrian Turnebus's Poemander, sen De potestate ac 
sapientia divina is that it is the first to accompany 
Ficino's translation with the original Greek text 
(that quoted by Coleridge in his notebooks). In 
science specifically, the authority of Hermes is 
invoked by Copernicus's De revolutionibus and 
Gilbert's De magnete . More generally, Hermeti- 
cism is one of the forces contributing to the Re¬ 
naissance confidence in the power of the human 
intellect that is at the base of its torrential cre¬ 
ativity. Hamlet's "What a piece of work is a 
man. . . how like a god" echoes Poemander' s 
"Man is the greatest miracle." 


Biology 


F rom our acquisitions in the life sciences 
we single out for mention the work of 
the seventeenth-century physiologist 
William Harvey and the eighteenth- 
century paleobotanist Johann Scheuchzer be¬ 
fore entering into the nineteenth century and 
the towering presence of Charles Darwin. The 
Anatomical Exercises of Dr. William Harvey. . . Con¬ 
cerning the Motion of the Heart and Blood (Lon¬ 
don: Printed by Francis Leach for Richard 
Lowndes, 1653) is the first English edition of De 
motu cordis , the work that overthrew Galen's 
schema of the human cardiovascular function 
that had ruled physiology and pathology for 
fourteen hundred years. It is a model of accu¬ 
rate observation and scientific reasoning, an 
analysis of inductions based on systematic ex¬ 
periments with many different subjects under 
different conditions. Perhaps Harvey's most de¬ 
cisive argument was a quantitative one, the cal¬ 
culation that the blood pumped by the heart in 
any half hour equals the total of the body's 
blood, a fact explicable only by the circularity of 

Anatomical Exercises (1653), the first English transla¬ 
tion of William Harvey's epoch-making demonstra¬ 
tion of the circularity of the cardiovascular system. 
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the cardiovascular system. Harvey himself 
thought he worked in the Aristotelian tradi¬ 
tion, but his contemporaries saw the novelty of 
his application of the mathematical method to 
biology. 

Newton's library held four of the works of 
Johann Scheuchzer, the Swiss paleobotanist 
and paleontologist. In one of these, the two- 
volume study of Alpine natural history, a copy 
of which is in our collections, the plates oppo¬ 
site pages 1, 63, and 147 of the first volume are 
noted as having been prepared at Newton's ex¬ 
pense. We have added the second edition of the 
Dutch version of Scheuchzer's Physica sacra , the 
Geestelyke Natuurkunde (Amsterdam: Petrus 
Schenk, 1735-38), the fifteen volumes bound in 
eight. The 760 magnificent copper engravings 
by Johanne Andrea Pfeffel over which the 
reader will pore with fascination depict in detail 
Bible scenes (even the plans for the Ark) and 
biblical fauna, flora, and other natural or scien¬ 
tific phenomena. The text is a combination of 
the Bible and the latest writings in science: for 
example, the plate "The Ear, a Work of God" 
facing page 1127 is described in the terms of 
Guichard Joseph Duverney's Traite de I'organe de 
I'ouie (Paris, 1683). The physica sacra genre, in 
which some English associates of Newton 
worked, correlated the divine revelation in the 
Book of Nature with that in the Book of Scrip¬ 
ture. Scheuchzer's half-grudging recognition 
that the fossils found in rocks were sea animals 
and that the biblical time frame needed exten¬ 
sion is a step on the way to Lyell and Darwin. 

In the nineteenth century the work of 
Darwin, Mendel, and others in the life sciences 
effected the kind of transformation in root and 
branch that physics and astronomy had experi¬ 
enced in the seventeenth century. New to the 
collections is Charles Darwin's first substantial 
contribution to the sciences, Extracts from Letters 
Addressed to Professor Henslozo (Cambridge: For 
Private Distribution, 1835). The thirty-one pages 
of this pamphlet are made up of extracts from 
letters written on board the Admiralty survey 
ship H.M.S. Beagle , the first letter mailed from 
Rio de Janeiro in May 1832 and the last from 
Valparaiso in April 1835. The recipient was John 
Stevens Henslow, Darwin's tutor in botany at 
Cambridge, who in the formative moment of 
Darwin's career had obtained for him the posi¬ 
tion of naturalist on the H.M.S. Beagle. Henslow 


FOR PRIVATE DISTRIBUTION. 


The following pages contain Extracts from 
Letters addressed to Professor Henslow by 
C. Darwin, Esq. They are printed for dis¬ 
tribution among the Members of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, in consequence of the 
interest which has been excited by some of the 
Geological notices which they contain, and which 
were read at a Meeting of the Society on the 
16th of November 1835. 

The opinions here expressed must be viewed 
in no other light than as the first thoughts which 
occur to a traveller respecting what he sees, 
before he has had time to collate his Notes, 
and examine his Collections, with the attention 
necessary for scientific accuracy. 

Cambridge, 
net. l laa.i. 

A 

Charles Darwin's first substantial scientific contribu¬ 
tion appeared in this privately printed pamphlet 
made up of extracts of letters he wrote to John 
Stevens Henslow, his tutor in botany at Cambridge. 

gave Darwin the first volume of Charles Lyell's 
Principles of Geology , which Darwin read aboard 
the Beagle. The geological observations Darwin 
reported to Henslow had won him to Lyell's 
argument of the earth's shaping by uniform 
forces still at work. The excerpts were read to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society on No¬ 
vember 16, 1835; the enthusiasm they incited 
explains their appearance in print as early as the 
next month. On the Beagle's return, Henslow 
and Lyell found suitable employment for 
Darwin at the Geological Society of London. It 
was Lyell who persuaded Darwin to present his 
ideas on natural selection at the historic meeting 
of the Linnaean Society on July 1, 1858. 
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Electricity 


T he eighteenth century saw in Franklin 
the Kepler and in Alessandro Volta the 
Newton of the new science of electric¬ 
ity. Franklin and Volta argued that a 
single electrical fluid pervaded all bodies and 
was the cause of all electrical phenomena. Luigi 
Galvani, however, interpreted his laboratory ex¬ 
periments with frogs to mean that animals pos¬ 
sessed in their nerves and muscles an "animal 
electricity" similar to but distinct from ordinary 
electricity. Our recently acquired L'Identita del 
fluido elettrico col cosi detto fluido galvanico 
vittoriosamente dimostrata, con nuove esperienze ed 
osservazioni. Memoria communicata al signore Pietro 
Configliachi (Pavia, 1814) is the last word of the 
victor in an impassioned scientific controversy. 
Volta submitted this paper in a prize competi¬ 
tion on the unity of electrical phenomena under 
the name of his pupil Configliachi. None of the 
papers submitted was awarded the prize and 
Configliachi waited nine years before 
publishing Volta's paper. The impetus of the 
counterattack against Galvani led Volta to the 
invention of the "pile," the primitive wet-cell 
battery, that masterwork of eighteenth-century 
electrical science. 


Alessandro Volta used Pietro Configliachi's name ms 

for this attack on Luigi Galvani's theory of "animal 

electricity." * 


Metallurgy 


W ith Jean-Henri Hassenfratz we 
cross the line between science 
and technology as the author of 
La Siderotechnie (Paris: Firmin 
Didot, 1812) himself did. When chief of 
Lavoisier's laboratory, he (with Pierre Auguste 
Adet) contributed "Memoire sur de nouveaux 
caracteres a employer en chimie" to that classic 
of science, the Methode de nomenclature chimique 
of Guyton de Morveau, Lavoisier, et al. 
Hassenfratz's Siderotechnie is a monumental sur¬ 
vey of the technology of French metallurgy en¬ 
compassing the mining, ore analysis, furnace 
design, alloy composition, and materials testing 


of the period of the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars against Europe. The effect of 
Hassenfratz's introduction of the new chemistry 
into metallurgy, like the whole question of the 
interaction of theory and empirical practice in 
the Industrial Revolution, is debated, but the 
statistics report that between 1789 and 1815 the 
number of French furnaces was halved while 
production septupled. Napoleon is said to have 
ordered Hassenfratz to publish La Siderotechnie. 
The reason for the imperial interest is clear: the 
use of cannon on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale was one of the chief characteristics of 
Napoleon's military genius. 
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Popular Science 


A ware of the interdependence of sci¬ 
ence and society, scientists have oc¬ 
casionally sought to make some 
knowledge of the content of the spe¬ 
cialized sciences part of the general culture. The 
great popularizer of seventeenth-century sci¬ 
ence in its campaign against the old orthodox 
synthesis of Aristotelian science and theology 
was Bernard Le Bovier Fontenelle. His Entretiens 
sur la plurality des mondes, which we have ac¬ 
quired in the first edition of 1686, records the 
conversations of the six evenings during which 
a gallant gentleman instructed a charming mar¬ 
quise in the Copernican system. The marquise 
learns that the laws of nature are everywhere 
effective and everywhere the same, since the 
world, Fontenelle repeats from Descartes, is a 
machine. She quickly perceives that man cannot 
think himself the center of the universe, since 
there are very probably many other planets in¬ 
habited by reasonable beings, some certainly 
more reasonable than we. An infinite universe 
containing many worlds suggests questions 
about the uniqueness of the Christian revelation 
which Fontenelle leaves unexpressed, but 
which the freethinkers of the next century 
seized upon. 


If Leonhard Euler's venture into science pop¬ 
ularization, Lettres a une princessed'Allemagne sur 
divers sujets de physique & de philosophie (St. 
Petersburg, 1768-72), is second to Fontenelle in 
wit and urbanity, it is its superior in the scien¬ 
tific credentials of its author. The most prolific 
mathematician of all time, Euler calculated, 
another great mathematician said, "as men 
breathe, as eagles sustain themselves in the 
air." The clarity and simplicity of expression 
which Euler achieved in writing these letters for 
the sixteen-year-old princess of the house of 
Anhalt-Dessau won him an international audi¬ 
ence. There were thirty-nine editions in nine 
languages between 1768 and 1872 and American 
publishers offered seven editions between 1832 
and 1872. The edition acquired by the Library is 
the first. Euler ranged widely over contempo¬ 
rary science, providing basic information in ar¬ 
eas like electricity and magnetism where he 
himself was a leader. Euler had been won to 
mathematics by a reading of Bernouilli and 
Riemann by reading Euler's Lettres a une 
princesse d'Allemagne. The history of science 
records many other examples of this kind of 
apostolic succession in which the printed book 
effects the laying-on of hands. 








